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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘““WERE I TO DIE AT THIS MOMENT WANT OF FRIGATES WOULD 
BE FOUND WRITTEN ON MY HEART.’’—WNelson. 


Tue German offensive opened on April 5, when the German 
troops massed in Bulgaria and Hungary marched into Greece 
; and Jugoslavia with all the impetus that is 
Sn given by petrol and long preparation. As in 
each former offensive in this war, as in the 
German rush into Poland, their over-running of France, in 
our attack on Libya and the Axis’ come back there, the initial 
success was with the attack. Jugoslavia was conquered, in all 
but spirit, in fourteen days. Greece was isolated and, with the 
British Expeditionary Force, was attacked ruthlessly and in 
prodigious force and her armies driven back. We have not 
been told what is the strength of our force in Greece.. It is to 
be hoped that we have not sent too few divisions to help our 
Ally. This is the major field of operations and we cannot 
regard another failure on the soil of Europe without dismay. 
We know that our Generals will do all that men can do and that 
our soldiers will be supreme in their fighting qualities, but are 
there enough of them ? This will be known before these lines 
reach our readers. At present the fight is on. We have to 
remember that the Germans are all out for victory in the 
Balkans, they will do everything to gain this. Our military 
strength, on the other hand, does not yet appear sufficient to 
the Turks to encourage them to stand by the Serbs and the 
Greeks and they are allowing their neighbours to be attacked 
without fully grasping what that policy leads to for them- 
selves. We must not blame them overmuch, we allowed 
Germany to enter the Rhineland, to absorb Austria and to 
conquer the Czechs before we ourselves understood that our 
own fate was at stake. 
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TuE rapid Italo-German advance in Libya which was only 
checked on the Egyptian frontier was the disagreeable news 

which came to us during the first fortnight in 
_.. April. We had weakened our North African 

front in order to help our Greek Allies. In 
doing this we have lost Cyrenaica ; let us hope that we have 
sent enough men to enable us to give effective help to Greece, 
Decisions as to what theatre of war to support are the hardest 
any commander has to take and it would appear either that 
General Wavell was sanguine or that he was overruled for 
political reasons. Only the event can show whether the 
decisions taken in March were wise. It would be undoubtedly 
worth while to lose Cyrenaica if we could by that means save 
Greece. But if we could not ? The news which came during 
the week ending April 19 was sparse. It largely consisted of 
stories of withdrawals and of personal bravery. There the 
matter stands at the time of writing. 

But one item of news would seem to show that some of 
our soldiers were quite unaware of the strength and energy 
of the Axis forces in Libya. On April 9 we heard that Generals 
Neame and O’Connor had been captured by the enemy with 
some 2,000 men. We were told nothing about this until 
April 12, and then we heard that the 2,000 men had been 
lost during the whole of our retreat from Agheila. That was 
not too bad. But the capture of the generals was so unfor- 
tunate as to amount to a disaster. What happened was that 
they were surprised by the Germans using the very route we 
used when we took Agheila. Here is the tale as told by The 
Times Cairo correspondent :— 


“ They set out in four staff cars last Friday evening 
and had reached the vicinity of the village of Marwa, 
10 miles west of Derna at nightfall. They were driving 
down the coastal road, which in this neighbourhood was 
full of lorries, held up by a road block. Since progress 
was very slow the staff cars took a détour in the desert, 
which was also being used by lorries and was consequently 
also blocked. To save time the generals’ cars made 
another détour into the desert. Just as they reached a 
spot roughly 500 yards distant from the nearest vehicles, 
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a German motor-cycle patrol, which had been using the 
desert route and which had turned off at Mekili, appeared 
out of the darkness and practically ran into the staff cars. 
These were held up by Germans armed with tommy guns 
and their occupants made prisoner. The Germans made 
off with their captives, encountering a solitary lorry and 
killing its guards, before they disappeared.” 


British generals have been falling into the enemies’ hands 
rather too frequently lately. General Gambia Parry was 


taken at Mekili and General Carton de Wiart at some unnamed 
place on his way to the near East. 


TuIs time last year we were half-way between Norway and 
Dunkirk. We thought then that we were beginning to under- 
stand what this war meant. We have learned 
and suffered much since then and we shall 
have a number more such bitter lessons as we 
had in 1940 before we are through with 1941. The British 
people, the ordinary men and women of this island have 
always been braver, better and more understanding than their 
ministers—whether in Mr. Chamberlain’s or Mr. Churchill’s 
Government—have realised. And they are more intelligent 
than the Press admits. Too many of our newspapers are 
wishful thinkers eager to pass on only the pleasant news. We 
deserve both better ministers and better newspapers than we 
have got. All we ask of the former is not to hamper our war 
effort with their politics and futilities, and not to override 
the soldiers, sailors and airmen on purely military, naval and 
aerial matters. Politics, especially foreign politics, must 
influence military policy no doubt, but our Government must 
make an end of putting 50,000 men in a position which can 
only be held by 250,000, and from putting British armies 
under foreign command. We have tried this twice in this 
war, once in France—and we know what happened—and now 
in Greece. We have to get away altogether from the idea 
that what was wise in the last war is wise now. In the last 
war the single command of the British and French Armies by 
a French general was possible because M. Clemenceau was at 
the head of the French Government. He could wholly be 


Some 
Reflections 
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trusted to see fair play and to control Marshal Foch. Now we 
have, wherever we are, to take command. We owe this to 
our soldiers. 


On April 9 the Prime Minister gave a general review of the 
military situation. The occasion was that of the moving ofa 
vote of thanks to the fighting men. Such thanks- 


The Prime ~~ 
Minister’s givings have usually been postponed to a stage 
Review of less tension than we are now living through. 


The German spring offensive was already showing initial 
successes as Mr. Churchill spoke. This made the setting for 
his speech sombre, but it also made the thanks of Parliament 
to the men who are fighting our battles, both in Greece and in 
Africa, even more heartfelt than had their battles been crowned 
with final victory. The Prime Minister always speaks well. 
He is an old journalist, he knows how to edit his matter and 
he has a great gift of expression. He told his audience first 
about the retreat of our forces in Cyrenaica, the men had been 
wanted elsewhere. ‘“‘ These problems must in no way be 
complicated by what are called prestige values.” He 
reminded us that General Wavell’s Libyan campaign had 
achieved the object of defeating the Italian forces. We are 
now up against German troops who have reached Libya under 
cover of night and with the connivance of General Weygand, 
who permitted the Germans to use French territorial waters 
for the transport of troops and munitions. But if the Germans 
can bolster up their ally in North Africa they have not been 
able to do this in East Africa. On April 9—when Mr. 
Churchill spoke—the battle of Eastern Africa was virtually 
over. At the time of writing little more than clearing-up 
remains to be done. Addis Ababa and Harar have fallen 
and Keren, Massawa and Asmara. The Red Sea has been 
swept of enemy ships, so much so that the United States of 
America will in future allow her vessels to go there. This 
means that our forces in East Africa will be liberated for action 
elsewhere, although we shall not, it is to be hoped, leave the 
East Africans to the tender mercies of the Negus and General 


Smuts. 


- 
- 
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To return to Mr. Churchill’s review. After speaking of the 
African campaigns the Prime Minister spoke of the work of 
the Navy in the Mediterranean, where Admiral 
Cunningham, “ splendidly aided by the Fleet 
Air Arm and the Royal Air Force,” had 
decisively broken Italian naval power at Matapan. Mr. 
Churchill then asked us to look back to the “ forlorn position 
in which we were left in the middle East by the French 
collapse, when we remember that not only were our Forces 
in the Nile Valley outnumbered by four or five to one by the 
Italian Armies, that we could not contemplate without 
anxiety the defence of Nairobi, Khartoum, Cairo, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem and the Suez Canal.’’ That is a rhetorical passage, 
no doubt, but it gives a true picture of our anxieties last 
summer. Mr. Churchill then described the dark scene of 
Balkan disintegration. The occupation of Rumania, “ the 
absorption of Hungary, the seduction and occupation of 
Bulgaria. .. . A remorseless accumulation of German 
armoured and motorised divisions, and of aircraft had been 
in progress in all these three countries for months.”” And 
now we see the Greeks and Serbians are fighting for their 
lives. Mr. Churchill explained to the House that his policy 
had never been to “‘ see war carried into the Balkan Peninsula.”’ 
But he showed how our effort—it has the appearance of a 
last-minute effort—was made to form a defensive Balkan 
block : Mr. Eden had gone to Ankara and to Athens. Prince 
Paul—already in Hitler’s pocket—had refused to receive 
him in Belgrade. Late as our efforts to strengthen the 
Balkans appear to have been we have now taken a firm line 
in helping the Greeks. We told them—said Mr. Churchill, 
that “if they were resolved to face the might and fury of the 
Huns, we had no doubt but that we should share their ordeal. 

.. As for the Jugoslavs, Mr. Churchill told the story of 
their stand for freedom. 


In the 
Mediterranean 


Ir the Jugoslavs had made common cause with the Greeks 
when they were first attacked by Italy, Mr. Churchill believes 
that the complete destruction of the Italian 
Forces in Albania would have followed. 

1* 


The Jugoslavs 
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‘But the Government of Prince Paul, untaught 
by the fate of so many of the smaller countries 
of Europe .. . hugged the delusion that they could 
preserve their independence by patching up a sort of 
pact or compromise with Hitler. . . . Presently the weak 
and unfortunate Prince, and afterwards his ministers, 
like others before them, were summoned to Hitler's 
footstool and a pact was signed which would have given 
Germany complete control. . . thus at last the people 
of Jugoslavia saw their peril and with a universal spasm 
they swept from power those who were leading them into 
a shameful tulelage. .. .”’ 


This revolt involved hurried re-arrangements on the part of 
the Germans. ‘“‘ Hungary was offered large territorial gains 
to become the accomplice’”’ in the German assault. Count 
Teleki, the Hungarian Prime Minister, committed suicide 
sooner than be a party to this monstrous bargain. Jugoslavia 
was invaded, Belgrade destroyed—a second Rotterdam. 
There Mr. Churchill left the Balkans. But he had a word to 
say about France and the threats of Admiral Darlan. 


‘“T wish to make it clear that we must maintain our 
blockade against Germany and those rights of contraband 
control at sea, which have never been disputed or denied 
to any belligerent, and which a year ago France was 
exercising to the full with us. Some time ago we were 
ready to enter upon economic negotiations with the 
French. But any chance of fruitful negotiation was 
nipped in the bud by the ‘ generous’ Germans, and 
imperative orders were given from Wiesbaden to the 
Government of Vichy to break off all contact with us. 
Nevertheless, we have in practice allowed very con- 
siderable quantities of food to go into France out of our 
sincere desire to spare the French people every hardship 
in our power. When, however, it comes to thousands 
of tons of rubber and other vital war materials which 
pass, as we know, directly to the German armies, we are 
bound, even at the risk of collisions with French warships 
at sea, to enforce our rights ’’ (Official Report.) 


That is categorical and Vichy has noted it. 


THE Battle of Cape Matapan was fought on March 28. Its 
importance at the present juncture of our affairs cannot be 
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over-estimated. The destruction of so impor- 
tant an element of the enemy’s fleet at once 
made the German incursion into Africa a 
hazardous affair, for it enabled our Navy to take up the 
business of interception of the traffic which had been going 
on, almost with impunity, between Sicily and Tripoli. On 
April 15 a convoy of five heavily laden ships containing troops, 
war material and munitions, with their three escorting Italian 
destroyers, was sunk on its journey. 


A Satisfactory 
Affair 


Here is the brief Admiralty notice :— 

“ British naval forces last [Tuesday] night intercepted 
and annihilated a south-bound convoy between Sicily and 
Tripoli. 

“The convoy consisted of five supply ships escorted 
by three destroyers. 


“Two of the supply ships were vessels of about 5,000 
tons, heavily laden with motor transport. These were 
sunk. 


“Another was a munition ship of about 4,000 tons, 
which blew up with a terrific explosion. 

‘“‘ The other two ships were vessels of about 3,000 tons, 
probably transports. These were also blown up. 

““ The convoy escort consisted of the Italian destroyer 
Luca Tarigo, of 1,628 tons, and two smaller destroyers. 
All were sunk.”’ 


We lost a new destroyer, the Mohawk, which was hit by 
torpedoes, but her commanding officer and nearly all the crew 
were rescued. The Italian destroyers fought well, but they 
had perhaps grown too bold during the time when our Navy 
was occupied in the Eastern Mediterranean. This sharp set- 
back to German plans will show their High Command that 
over-seas expeditions undertaken without the command of 
the sea, are very risky. While the British Navy was engaged 
elsewhere the Germans, with French complaisance, smuggled 
a large and well equipped force into Libya. But we should 
from now be able to harass their communications sufficiently 
to embarrass their African campaign. 


GERMAN aims do not change. Nearly 40 years ago this 
Review played a considerable part in preventing the Germans 
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; from building a Berlin-Bagdad railway. But 
a - Bagdad remains one of the Hun objectives, 
It is a Mecca of their Eastern policy, and the 
whole land of Mesopotamia has become more important to 
them as the years go on, and, as oil has developed into an all- 
important war need. For a time after the last war Great 
Britain maintained a protectorate over Mesopotamia—te- 
christened Irak. Then, following the will o’ the wisp of our 
fancies, we withdrew, after granting Irak complete freedom 
and at the same time making an alliance with the Irak 
Government. But alliances, pacts and understandings are 
things which only endure if they are maintained on both 
sides. In Eastern countries where parliamentary Govern- 
ment, as we understand it, is foreign to the habits of the 
people, all rule has a tendency to return to the form of Govern- 
ment which the people best understand, i.e., personal rule, 
tempered by palace revolutions. Such a country as Irak 
presents, therefore, almost ideal conditions for intrigue. And 
when, just at the time the Germans were making their first 
military moves, a revolution in personnel occurred in the 
Bagdad Government, we were in no way surprised. The 
upset was caused by one Rashid Ali, who seized the reins of 
power and announced his own dictatorship, it was all in the 
day’s work. The landing of a strong British force at Basra 
has checked the German hope that the Axis may gain some 
measure of control in Irak, or, at any rate, that they may 
embarrass us at a time of intense difficulty when we 
already have three campaigns on hand besides the defence 
of Britain. Unfortunately, the Turks are not playing up. 
Their fear of Russia’s playing the Polish trick on them is 
greater than anything else. No one would suffer more than 
they if Germany were to gain control of Greece and Irak 
and thus become their neighbour on two fronts. But they 
have not moved and, unless they are attacked, will not 
do so. 


THE Germans have over-run Yugoslavia and have broken her 
armies. They have put the man Pavelevitch—he organised 
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the murder of King Alexander at Marseilles— 
in charge of Croatia. They have threatened 
the Serbs with the fate of Poland. In a statement issued on 
April 18 and quoted by The Times diplomatic correspondent, 
they have declared their intentions of splitting up the country 
in order to make it helpless. 


The Serbs 


“ First, the return of territory to former owners on 
the basis of nationality. 

“Secondly, the demarcation of natural frontiers to 
eliminate possible friction. 

“Thirdly, recognition of the requirements of the 
general economic order. 

“ Fourthly, the establishment of a strategical structure 
aimed at eliminating interference by alien Powers.” 

This verbiage is simply a smokescreen to cover the 
actual plans of dismemberment. 

The formation of a new Croat Government, the 
statement goes on, the appointment of civil commissioners 
in the Mur area and the military operations of the 
Italians show the lines along which a solution might be 
sought. 

It appears in fact, that after Hungary and Bulgaria 
have been given areas along Yugoslavia’s eastern frontier, 
Italy will be given Montenegro and probably part of the 
Dalmatian coast. Croatia will be a separate puppet State. 
Bosnia may also be detached or half detached. Serbia 
itself will be ruled by a Reich Commissioner, just as 
Central Poland is now ruled. 


We know what has happened in Poland. We believe that 
the Serbs will oppose the same moral resistance as the Poles 
to German savagery. 


Tue day that The Times gave the German plans for opposing 
the Serbs their very shrewd diplomatic correspondent gave 
the following account of German intentions 


German towards her neighbour. 
Propaganda 


“Apparently Hitler now judges the time 
to be right for a further diplomatic drive eastward. He 
has called two of his ambassadors to Berlin—von der 
Schulenberg from Moscow and von Papen from Angora— 
and there is little doubt that some fresh trickery is being 
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evolved. For the past few weeks German propagandists 
(including officers of the Army) have been spreading 
rumours that Germany is about to invade Russia. Hitler 
told Prince Paul of Yugoslavia that the attack was 
imminent. German troops have been moved to the 
eastern frontiers in strength; and railways are being 
overhauled in Slovakia. All these signs suggest not so 
much that the Germans are actually to attack Russia as 
that they are hoping to frighten the Russians into giving 
Germany some valuable economic concessions. It would 
not be at all surprising if Berlin were to offer Russia more 
machinery in exchange for more petrol and other raw 
materials. 

“Towards Turkey the German propaganda line is 
different. German diplomatists and agents are assuring 
the Turks that Germany will never attack Turkey and 
wants only to live on terms of placid friendship with a 
former ally. Like other countries that have received 
friendly assurances from Hitler, the Turks are looking to 
their defences. They fully realise that he will try to 
weaken their will by flattery or threats.”’ 


We hope that the Turks ave looking to their defences. 
They have allowed the Serbs to fall and the Greeks to be over- 
run. It is about 59 minutes past the hour when action would 
have been wise. 


Mr. EDEN returned from his adventures in the Near East on 
April 15. It is said by Tadpole and Taper who, of course, 
: know everything, that he regards his journey as 
ees having been a failure and that he has the 
infinite regret of not having accomplished what 

he set out to do—whatever that was. But, if it is true that he, 
or anyone else, thinks that he has failed, we think that they 
are in error. It is true that Mr. Eden has not made the Turks 
realise their danger, or their obligations, true that by his sole 
presence he was unable to stop the victorious march of the 
Axis Powers in Libya or in the Balkans. But he has donea 
gallant thing in going to the seat of danger and in trying to 
bring home to the countries in Germany’s line of march what 
risks they are running and what the punishment of delay will 
be. In consultation with soldiers and sailors, a consultation 
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never more closely pursued in any former war, Mr. Eden 
must have done his best to understand the situation and to 
make his military and naval colleagues understand it. He 
has tried to pick up the broken pieces of our Foreign and 
Military policy. He has tried to make a policy out of no 
policy. We do not know to what extent he may have suc- 
ceeded or whether he has succeeded at all, but we are grateful 
to him for the attempt. We have often criticised Mr. Eden’s 
policy, we thought his Geneva errors great, and the hunting 
of Italy into the arms of Germany calamitous. Like others he 
was slow to understand Germany and the menace of her pre- 
parations. But now he is doing his best to repair mistakes 
which he made in the company of almost the whole man- 
darinate of the British Empire, and we believe that he did the 
right thing in going to the Near East. May his new orienta- 
tion bring him—and us—to the goal of all good policy, the 
success and strength of our country. 


THE Japanese Foreign Minister has been to Europe. He has 
visited Berlin and has basked in the beams of the local tyrant. 
He has been to Rome, where his visit took place 
just after the Battle of Cape Matapan had been 
fought. He returned from Berlin to Moscow 
where he signed a “‘ pact ”’ with the military enemies of Japan. 
How much or how little this pact meant, no one can tell, it all 
depends on events. Not one of the Continental great Powers 
honours their signature if this is inconvenient. The most 
interesting thing about the pact—which probably contains 
secret clauses which matter no more than those acknowledged, 
is the fuss Dr. Goebbels and Signor Gayda have made about 
it. According to Rome and Berlin this pact is a counterpart 
and completion of their own tripartite agreement with Japan. 
But it would not appear that this isso. It is rather a declara- 
tion of neutrality for what that is worth. The two countries 
will not, they say, join any third Power in an attack against 
the other. Is Berlin as pleased as Dr. Goebbels would have 
us think ? For this clause means that Russia, in the event 
of attack from Germany, would have the support of Japan. 


The Travels of 
Mr. Matsuoka 
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Stalin would appear to gain something here unless, as is 
probable, the much advertised German attack on Russia is a 
feint. All this is obscure and it is evident that we are in this 


region, as elsewhere, confronted by dark and _ tortuous . 


diplomacy. In any case, we can believe nothing that we hear 
from any neutral source. Ankara has taken the place formerly 
held by Amsterdam, as the place where the German _propa- 
ganda balloons are sent up. News from there has become 
suspect of late and in no matter more than the wireless 
“news ”’ put forward about the Moscow agreement. 


Mr. JoHN CupaAny has recently had a remarkable interview 
with Sefor Serrano Sufer, the Spanish Foreign Minister, 
; Mr. Cudahy, formerly United States Minister 
reel se to Ireland and Ambassador to Belgium, has 
now turned journalist. Senor Sufer granted 

this interview while Mr. Cudahy was in Spain en route to his 
journalistic destination in Berlin. Senor Sufer, as reported 
by Mr. Cudahy, was, of course, very critical of the British 
blockade and its effects on Spain. The blockade (he said) 
was “ very arbitrary ”’ ; since Spain was “ suffering from short 
rations,” and only by imports of wheat could “‘ a desperate 
situation’ be relieved. Senor Sufier emphasised Spain’s 
gratitude to Germany and Italy for their help during the 
Spanish Civil War; but he denied that their aid influenced 
Spanish foreign policy to-day. This is as may be ; and those 
who recall, for example, Hitler’s interview with General 
Franco last winter, will find it hard to believe that the Fiihrer 
spent his time with the Caudillo in talking mere pleasantries. 
More significant still were the opinions Sefor Sufer voiced 
about Germany’s military strength and German hegemony 
on the Continent. There is no reasonable prospect (Mr. 
Cudahy reports the Spanish Foreign Minister as saying) that 
Britain will ever again exercise any important influence in 
Europe. A sense of realism compels neutrals to accept “ this 
truth.”” They must also accept the fact “‘ that German 
hegemony was the controlling one.”” Moreover, British and 
Americans (according to Sefior Sufier per Mr. Cudahy) have 
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“no appreciation of the tremendous power of the German 
military machine, and how impossible it would be to dislodge 
the Germans from their firm seat on the Continent.’’ And the 
alternative (to summarise and telescope what Sefior Sufier 
said) would be “‘ Bolshevism ’’—anarchy, lawlessness, riotous 
disorder, and all the other bogies with which the advocates 
of appeasement used in earlier days to try to make Anglo- 
Saxon flesh creep on both sides of the Atlantic. In England 
this interview was published in the Daily Telegraph on 
April 9. In Spain, the substance of Sefior Sufier’s views 
on the blockade, Spanish foreign policy, and Britain’s relations 
with the Continent, was broadcast from all Spanish wireless 
stations on April 1. There can, therefore, be no question 
as to the authenticity of these statements—nor, be it added, 
any lack of frankness in Sefior Sufier’s formulation of his 
attitude. 


SENOR SUNER’S attitude forms part of the background against 
which we must judge British policy towards Spain and the 

activities of Sir Samuel Hoare, His Majesty’s 
Does Sir Ambassador in Madrid. The situation is plain 
— to see, Franco Spain is a non-belligerent. 

Sefior Sufier’s statement is only one piece of 
evidence out of many which enable us to judge whether or 
not she desires a German victory. British policy towards 
Spain must at present work from hand to mouth. For many 
reasons, we do not want Spain to enter the war against us. 
But we must be under no illusions, and it would be wrong to 
under-estimate or misinterpret Sefior Sufier’s opinions ; just 
as it would be a grave error fraught with incalculable strategic 
consequences to forget the importance of Spain’s recent 
actions in Tangier. Tangier, Tetuan, Ceuta, Tarifa—all these 
keys to the Western Mediterranean are in Spanish hands. 
Only Gibraltar is still British. And “‘ Spanish hands” mean 
now-a-days the hands of General Franco and Sefior Sufier ; 
hands which the German armies along Spain’s Pyrennean 
frontier believe they can force, quite apart from any “‘ ideo- 
logical’ sympathies or considerations of internal Spanish 
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policy. Such is the situation in which the British Government 
has just made Spain a loan of £2,500,000 to “ facilitate the 
purchase of foodstuffs and raw materials in the United 
Kingdom and the sterling area.’ In terms of political 
realism that loan can have only one real purpose—to help 
buy off active Spanish intervention in the war at a time 
inconvenient tous. Why else should such a loan be necessary? 
What raw materials are in question ? And what foodstuffs ? 
Normally Spain feeds herself from her own production. Her 
imports of foodstuffs are ordinarily small. Why is Spain 
hungry to-day? Certainly not because of the blockade, 
That is a very minor factor. Because of internal conditions 
or because ships and lorries loaded with food for Germany 
are constantly leaving the country? These are questions 
which Sir Samuel Hoare should be able to answer. There 
is much else one would like to know about what this former 
prominent member of Britain’s appeasement party is doing. 
Is his policy based on a belief in an out-and-out British victory, 
or not? Is he “all out”’ to save British interests or is he 
standing from under? His record is not one of courage in 
Home or Imperial politics and those who know Spain best 
wish that a less political appointment had been made. It 
may be better for Britain’s war effort to have Sir Samuel 
Hoare in Madrid rather than in London. But he should not 
think that what he is doing there will not be ultimately 
judged by the only test that counts—the pragmatic test of its 
contribution to Britain’s victory. And it is up to Downing 
Street now, while there is yet time, to see that they do 0 
contribute. 


WHEN Marshal Pétain swung France out of the war and 
placed her under German domination, he caused the arrest 
; of the three former Prime Ministers of France, 

al gama M.M. Blum, Daladier and Reynaud, besides 
that of M. Mandel. Ever since June, when 

these political personages were incarcerated, we have from 
time to time been told that their trial was about to begin. 
Several examining magistrates were appointed 11 months 
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ago to prepare the indictments. No reasons whatever were 
given for the delay in proceeding to trial and those who 
awaited the news of its start were unable to understand the 
reasons for postponements. On April 15 news reached 
France, the organ of the Free French, which showed that 
the Government prosecutor was having great difficulty in 
stating any case. In regard, for instance, to M. Blum, the 
indictment has been changed no less than three times. First 
of all he was to have been tried for the programme of his 
Government in 1936. The answer to this was twofold. First 
of all M. Blum challenged the legality of the present Vichy 
Government, secondly, he showed that, charged by the 
President of the Republic with the formation of a Government 
he had, with M. Lebrun’s consent, adopted the programme 
approved at the recent general election. The prosecution 
shied at the idea of inculpating M. Lebrun. The indictment 
was therefore changed to an accusation against the author 
of the social laws of 1936, who “ thus weakened national 
defence.’’ M. Blum answered that the laws had been almost 
unanimously voted by both Houses of Parliament. The 
prosecution was therefore faced with prospect of indicting 
some goo senators and deputies. The ground was then 
shifted to that of having presided over the agreements of 
Matignon (an industrial charter regulating working condi- 
tions). The answer to that was that the representatives of 
the employers had freely signed after putting their own case, 
and M. Blum recalled the appeasement which these agree- 
ments had brought to French industry. We have spoken of 
M. Blum. But the examining magistrates are having an 
even greater difficulty over M.M. Deladier and Reynaud. 
Are they to indict them for having done their best to beat the 
enemy ? 


On April 16, and again on April 19, London had the most violent 
air-raids yet made on this country. On these occasions, even 
more than before, the Germans showed that they 
ns aa were out for terror and destruction. Destruction 
they accomplished, but not terror, if by terror 
we mean terrorisation. London, suffering great casualties, 
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blazing with fires, shaken by the appalling noise, made filthy 
by the dust, smoke and litter, bore as she has borne before, the 
worst that the Germans could devise for her. At no moment 
have Londoners ever envied Paris, where the buildings are 
intact but defiled by the presence of a hateful enemy. But 
Londoners are beginning at last to get war-minded. They 
want to know what is being done to return these visits. They 
want to know why certain towns in Germany are left un- 
touched, and they will not be impressed by the Government’s 
latest—and loftiest—pronouncement, to the effect that we 
are unaffected by the bombing of London. The Londoners 
would like to see a little more pep than this—they ave affected 
by the bombing of London, very much so. 

Before the last and most violent German raids on London, 
the wireless station at Rome, Radio Vatican, broadcast the 
following statement about the destruction of churches in the 
English capital. According to this, 259 churches have been 
completely destroyed, 120 Anglican, 14 Catholic and 125 Non- 
conformist. Besides these 613 have been seriously damaged— 
250 Anglican, 13 Catholic and 150 Noncomformist. Slight 
damage has been done to 300 Anglican, 30 Catholic and 514 
Nonconformist places of worship. The Catholics have suffered 
a further loss of 45 Monasteries and Convents destroyed. 

It is clear that our Government still does not understand 
what the Germans are like. They have issued a statement 
“ from 10 Downing Street ”’ to say that if Athens or Cairo are 
bombed, we shall bomb Rome. Well, the Germans will not 
mind this, nor any other disasters which overtake Italy. 
They only mind blows on their own body and no more feel 
for Italy’s troubles than they do for those of Poland and 
France. Our bombing Rome would not give the German High 
Command a moment’s uneasiness. What are great and beau- 
tiful buildings, what is history to them ? No more than they 
were to Attila ! 


It needs an effort for us to take our eyes off the prodigious 
warfare in the Balkans and in Africa and to think of ourselves 

and of our policy at home. But the effort 
The Balgst must be made. On the soundness of our 
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island structure, on the stoutness of the materials we use in 
building up our war effort, the whole future of the British 
people and of the British Empire depends. If we weaken 
the fortress, the garrison will not be able to hold it. That is 
what the intelligentsia who supplied Sir Kingsley Wood with 
his Budget plans forgot. That is what members of the House 
of Commons omitted to think of. In their overwhelming 
desire to give all they had to the country they did not reflect 
that the sacrifices they were asked to make would—in the 
long run—greatly weaken the country which accepted them. 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s main tax is income tax, which is now 
1os. in the pound. This started on April 5 last. It is to be 
levied on all those already paying income tax. The income 
tax is further to be applied to lower-scale incomes, but these 
will not begin to pay until January 1, 1942. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told the House of Commons that his new 
taxation, combined with the super-tax which already exists, 
will reduce the incomes of rich men to almost nothing. They 
will, he said, only have sixpence out of every pound. Out of 
this they will have to pay the charges on their houses, the 
local taxation and to live. They cannot get rid of their 
houses, they cannot avoid the local taxation save by doing so. 
The result of the Budget of 1941 is their total and irredeemable 
ruin unless the taxes are levied only on the income received 
and not on the income postulated by the possession of a house. 
The authors of the Budget—some socialist or communist 
group, no doubt—designed this general rvin of our system, 
but the House of Commons and the Press would have shown 
a better understanding of our needs had they pointed out 
that the object was not the strengthening of Britain but the 
destruction of the present basis of our society. The gentlemen 
of England have shown by their submission to this plan that 
their hearts are sound, but they have also demonstrated the 
fact that their heads are weak. They would have served their 
country better had they been more critical. In the long run 
the whole nation will suffer from the Budget of 1941. 


THE design of the Budget is to destroy the present structure 
of society and to impose one in which the Government will 
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The Switch-over be the sole owner of all wealth and will be the 
to Socialism = only maker and distributor of goods. Some 
such system obtains both in Russia and Germany. The 
Socialists in Britain desire that we should follow in the foot. 
steps of these totalitarian countries. The 1941 Budget is the 
first big step towards general confiscation. There have been 
smaller steps before now. We have seen how taxation and 
death duties have destroyed the beauty and dignity of 
London, doing far more harm than Hitler’s bombs have 
hitherto accomplished. The noble houses, the fine gardens, 
the private parks have gone from our capital. Who has 
benefited by this ? Not the inhabitants of London, who now 
have concrete blocks of flats to look at where there were once 
trees. Inthe country we have also seen the ravages performed 
by death duties, when “ building estates ’’ have been created 
round every town owing to the criminal exactions of death 
duties. We have seen this destruction of our countryside 
carried far. Now we are to see an avalanche of vandalism 
obliterate yet more beauties. Let us think what this means, 
and let us realise what we are throwing away. 

When we read the history of a country—any country— 
we are told that as it passes from the primitive stages of 
settlement and- development, wealth accrues and that this 
wealth is shown by the building of fine houses, and the laying 
out of gardens and parks. We hear of the palaces of the 
Italian bankers, the rich houses of the Dutch merchants, 
and many other instances of the enrichment of a country by 
the evidence of great private fortunes. In England the 
great building period began when the Tudors had given us 
security. The Governments of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries encouraged the acquisition of wealth 
and its manifestations. It was with the turn of the century 
that new slogans arose “ All property is theft,’’ and such like. 


THE first step towards wealth, and the building of a fortune 
is thrift. Thrift saves, the savings become investments, the 
owner of investments is a man of capital. 
Governments have hitherto always encouraged 
thrift. They. have known that it meant 


The Blow to 
the Family 
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character, that men and women of character were the greatest 
asset a State could have, and that they alone bring up the 
families who are the backbone of England. All that is altered. 
The thrifty man’s children will not be allowed to inherit his 
savings, they will be no better off for his self-sacrifice. That 
being so, the sacrifice will not continue to be made. There is 
no such incentive to saving as the effort to provide comfort 
and security for children. That comfort and security are 
nearly all removed by modern taxation. In future if a man 
makes money he will spend it before it is taken from him. 
He will not build a house, nor make a garden, he could be 
taxed out of these, but he will spend on the passing things of 
life, knowing that any accumulation will be removed from him 
or his children. This is not any exaggeration and we shall see 
our country greatly and very evilly affected by the 1941 
Budget. Not by the income tax of Ios., for a time that can 
be paid without injury to the country, but by the iniquitous 
death duties and the confiscatory super-tax. We hope that 
some more critical spirit of the proposals of the Government 
will develop. It is no act of patriotism which dictates silent 
acquiescence in measures that must ultimately harm the 
country. 


AGRICULTURE was one of the cinderellas of pre-war days. 
There was a whole school of these derelicts and they included 
the Defence Services and all departments 
connected with the Empire. Little by little 
the House of Commons is realising the import- 
ance of the great national and imperial interests it has so long 
neglected. The country was faced, on the outbreak of war, 
with an appalling state of agricultural neglect which successive 
Cabinets had considered beneath their notice. Readers of the 
National Review, who have had this remorselessly pointed out 
to them for years, were prepared for the disclosure of what that 
neglect was. Members of the House of Commons, however, 
were not, most of them were townsmen, and they came new 
to the problem. The older ones had learned to repeat the 
cry for cheap foreign food—the younger ones, with a few 
honourable exceptions—had been too busy with their inter- 
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nationalism to think about Home or Imperial affairs, 
Now, however, these matters are seen to be of the highest 
importance. This island is standing the greatest siege in 
its history, the patriotic feelings of all Britons are roused, 
Those who are ashamed of such simple sentiments give 
them a grandiloquent twist, they talk of the preservation of 
the “‘ Citadel of International Democracy ”’ instead of simply 
saying, as ordinary people do, ‘‘ God save England.” The 
sentiments expressed probably amount to the same in the 
long run. It is, however, face-saving for the internationalists 
who have got us into the war, with their League of Nonsense, 
they will certainly not get us out of it by the exercise of 
any practical good sense. But the debate recently held on 
agriculture in the House of Commons gave evidence of the 
awakening of that body and made curious reading. Members 
are at last aware of the necessity for using the land in this 
island. Foreign importation, on which they were blindly 
content to rely, has gone west. Little remains to us but what 
we grow ourselves, and what our sailors, at risk to their lives, 
bring us. A very reliable farmers’ paper, the Dairy Farmer, 
stated recently that all the efforts made by our farmers only 
increased the harvest of 1940 by 13 per cent. over the harvest 
of 1939. That shows we must treat our land differently. 


THE debate on agriculture on April 3 could hardly be 
described as one on agricultural policy. Rather was it a 
series of speeches of how to do in a hurry what 
sg Scramble should have been done slowly. Up to the 
o Grow Food ; 
outbreak of war we had had no agricultural 
policy at all. No survey had been made of our land, the only 
fixed pre-war plan appeared to be that neither farmer nor 
landowner were to be allowed to make money. Taken by 
itself, this programme did not prove sufficient to stimulate 
agriculture, and after war was declared something else was 
seen to be necessary. In the modern fashion innumerable 
committees were at once started with a horde of paid experts 
attached to them. It was a review of the result of this 
policy which was initiated in the House of Commons by Lord 
Winterton, who expressed the hope that the Government 
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would grant a full day for the discussion of this vital matter. 
He himself had raised this question on the Civil estimates. 
one of the occasions when Governments cannot stop discussion, 
however much they may desire to do so. Lord Winterton 
let the Minister, Mr. Hudson, down gently. He devoted 
himself mainly to the question of the derelict land which is 
too abundant, to the failure to drain, to the encroachment by 
the military and by others. He approved, in quite a socialist 
vein, of the drastic action taken against the raising of pigs and 
poultry. But he spoke with great feeling of the neglected 
land. He knows that the Government will let both landlords 
and farmers down at the end of the war. ‘‘ We shall no doubt 
be badly treated after this war . . .’’ he said, but he added, 
“Do not worry about these things.’”’ And again “. . . it 
does not matter who you ruin so long as you keep the people 
of this country from starvation.” That is true. But how 
about if you ruin the landowners and farmers and injure the 
country too? That can easily happen. A passage about the 
Government’s lack of able ministers in Lord Winterton’s 
speech was valuable. After praise of Mr. Churchill, he asked 
who were his advisers ? Mr. Lloyd George “ had a man like 
Lord Milner. But who is there in this Government ?’”’ Who 
can act as deputy to the Prime Minister ? 


Mr. Hupson replied with figures. In 1917 the population 
here was 41,000,000. Now it is over 47,000,000. The area 
me of land for growing food had, since trg1g, 
oe decreased by 2,500,000 acres. It had either 
gone in roads, aerodromes, buildings, or had 

reverted to scrub and bracken. Arable land had decreased 
by 4,500,000 acres. Besides this the average level of land 
fertility had gone down, save in some areas where pigs and 
poultry were bred. We had taken to importation and had 
left off growing our own crops for cattle food. Our grassland 
had become second-rate. True, a great effort had been made 
by farmers since the outbreak of war. But we had started 
at a much lower farming level than in 1914. A farm survey 
had now been completed. A forestry survey as well. The 
Minister hoped to get Italian prisoners to dig ditches, a very 
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necessary matter, seeing the dreadful waterlogged state of 
much land. Mr. Hudson made a good case for himself and 
for his department, but he did not relieve the anxiety of the 
House and the speakers who followed him at once brought 
back the atmosphere of grave apprehension with which the 
debate had opened. The main speaker was Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, it is known, has lately devoted himself to farming and 
has spent a lot of money on his hobby. His speech had all 
the old magic of his oratory. He spoke of agriculture as the 
House of Commons sees it. ‘It has always played to an 
empty house. You have subsidised the theatre to keep it 
going, and now the life of the nation depends on agriculture 
at this grave hour.” This time last year we had been opti- 
mistic. ‘‘ These were the days of ‘missing the bus’” 
Draining the land was not thought of seriously. Nor was 
shipping. We are now told, said Mr. Lloyd George, “ that 
in a few months the battle of the Atlantic will turn in our 
favour.”” But, said the speaker, “‘ there is something on 
which the life of the nation depends,”’ and he added quietly, 
“ Do not take the risk of neglecting it.’’ Mr. Lloyd George's 
main plea was for drainage to be carried out. It is certainly 
wanted, and in some counties the agricultural committees— 
not by any means all of them are good—seem unaware of their 
duties in this respect. 


OnE of the most interesting things about this debate was 
that neither the Prime Minister nor any of his principal 
: colleagues were present. Only Mr. Hudson, 
ad. saga the Minister for Agriculture, was present, thus 
showing that, as far as the Government i 
concerned agriculture still ‘‘ plays to empty houses.’’ Stil 
it is something that Mr. Hudson, who is said to rely too much 
on his agricultural committees, should have heard Mr. Lloyd 
George say that however the men serving on them wet 
chosen :— 
“There was no wisdom in it. ... You have ti 


overhaul these agricultural committees from top 1 
bottom. Some cases will require a little titivating and 
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others a little chiselling, but in others they require a 
mallet. . . . When you begin to alter that system, you 
will find they have given them great powers. The life 
of the nation is in their hands.” [Official Report]. 


Mr. Lloyd George suggested a remedy for the weakness of the 
bad agricultural committees. It was that more paid experts 
should be selected. We do not think that this would meet the 
case. In some counties the committees are first-rate. In 
others really bad. It is not a question of paid or unpaid, but 
of competence or incompetence, and the Ministers for Agri- 
culture have hitherto seemed unable to distinguish between 
two sorts of committees, although it is only fair to Mr. Hudson 
to say that he neither instituted them nor chose their personnel. 
The debate was followed up on April 10, when Mr. Granville, 
the member for Lye, raised the question again. He suggested 
that the agricultural committees should be encouraged to use 
their powers with common sense. Bad or indifferent farmers 
were arbitrarily and sometimes unfairly dispossessed, good 
ones were liable to displacement. He might have added that 
very many bad farmers had been left on their farms either 
because they had some sort of pull or for other reasons. 
Mr..Granville begged the House to remember that there was 
only one test of all the schemes, controls, officials, and that 
was the test of increased production, should we get enough food 
in this country “‘ to enable us to bridge the gap between our 
previous imports and the food production of our own farmers ? 
The Minister should overhaul the committees.” 


Foop production lags, our neglected agriculture derives from 
the false political doctrine, held for three generations, that it 
“paid ’’ to buy in the cheapest market, and 
at . that whether our food was grown at home or 
roduction : 
and Control 4. @broad made no difference. We now see that 
this policy does not really ‘“‘ pay.” It matters 
very much where our food is grown, it is, in fact, a life and 
death question. But if we are finding out the errors of old 
shibboleths, we are in a fair way to adopt a set of new ones 
that are nearly as bad. For instance, that no one may oversee 
production save a Government official and that no one may 
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grow and sell certain foods who is not a tradesman with books 
open to inspection. At a stroke of the pen this regulation 
puts hundreds of acres of intensive cultivation out of action, 
We do not know the reason of such a rule; it smells of 
Fabianism and the Webbs. But it is unfortunate that it 
should have been trotted out just now, when we cannot 
afford to reduce any source of food supply. The same may 
be said of the pig and poultry schemes, which will prove 
unfortunate in the long run. But if the production of things 
to eat is less good than it should be, the distribution of them is 
well managed. With all the ups and downs occasioned by the 
aerial attacks and the sinkings at sea, there has never been a 
serious shortage of any essential food anywhere. True, we 
should like more sugar and butter, and we should enjoy fruit, 
both fresh and dried, if we could get it, but when we reflect 
upon the enormous business of food distribution and recollect 
that the Government have hampered themselves by taking 
this out of the hands of the people who understand it, we must 
really say that the business has, on the whole, been well done, 
and Lord Woolton may be congratulated. In speaking to us 
he is one of the few ministers who has struck the right note. 
He asked “‘ would you rather have a larger meat ration or 
Bardia ?’’ We would far rather have Bardia. At present we 
have neither the meat nor the town. But the appeal he made 
was the right one. It showed understanding. 


THE BATTLE OF CAPE MATAPAN 


THREE decisive sea fights have occurred in the present war, 
the Battle of the River Plate, the action in the Kithera 
Channel on July 19, 1940, between H.M.A.S. Sydney with 
destroyers and two Italian cruisers, and the Battle of Cape 
Matapan. The description “ decisive”’ in this connection 
perhaps needs qualification, for these actions, of course, were 
not decisive in their effect on the outcome of the war—or 
even of a campaign—in the sense that the Battles of the Nile, 
Trafalgar or Waterloo were. But they may legitimately be 
described as decisive in the results achieved against the 
enemy forces actually present. For though the forces engaged 
in each action were small, the result in each was such that 
there could be no possible doubt as to which side was the 
victor. 

The end of the Battle of the River Plate was that the 
German battleship Admiral Graf Spee was left a blazing wreck 
on the shoals of the River Plate estuary, 5,000 miles from her 
home ports ; while her three lighter opponents, on which she 
had inflicted far greater damage than she had herself sustained, 
returned to triumphal welcomes in their respective home ports, 
two in England and one in New Zealand, half a world apart 
from one another. The end of the action in the Kithera 
Channel was that the Bartolomeo Colleont was at the bottom 
of the Mediterranean, her consort the Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere was in headlong retreat towards the protection of Italian 
fortified bases, while the Sydney—of no greater material 
fighting power than either of her two opponents—and her 
| destroyers, none of which had sustained a single casualty, 
returned to the British base, beating off the bomb attacks of 
enemy aircraft as they went, with some 550 survivors rescued 
when her opponent was sunk. The end of the Battle of Cape 
Matapan—as far as the full facts are yet known—was that 
three out of Italy’s seven big cruisers have been sunk out of 
hand, while there may well have been more Italian cruisers 
sunk of which the loss was not observed by British ships ; 
while the Vittorio Veneto, one of the two new battleships only 
completed just before Italy’s entry into the war, had, like her 
sister ship the Littorio at Taranto on November 11 last, 
suffered so severely from the torpedoes of the Fleet Air Arm 
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that it is exceedingly doubtful if she can still have been afloat 
at the end of the night. Again, apart from the loss of one 
aircraft and the two officers and one rating who formed its 
crew, there was not a single casualty on the British side. 

These three actions, and particularly the last one with 
which I am chiefly here concerned, were naturally hailed with 
intense satisfaction in this country. They showed again that 
the national pride and confidence in the Navy, the heritage of 
centuries, was as fully justified as ever, and they supplied a 
great stimulus—which even if not necessary to a nation 
fighting in a righteous cause, is never unwelcome—to the 
confidence in ultimate victory. So great was the enthusiasm 
aroused by the Matapan battle, for instance, that the com- 
mentators in some of the less responsible organs of the Press 
seem to have lost all sense of proportion, and wrote of it as 
“the greatest sea battle since Trafalgar,’’ and such-like 
exaggerated similes. It is no belittlement of the great 
efficiency and remarkable achievements of Admiral Cunning- 
ham’s fleet to point out that such descriptions are sheer 
nonsense. 

Exaggerated estimates of the importance and scale of the 
battle are no compliment to those who fought it—rather the 
reverse, in fact, for they imply such surprise at the achieve- 
ment of any success at all that what is achieved must be 
described in superlatives, regardless of its real value. [If all 
the adjectives are used up on the first substantial success, 
there will be none left for a new Trafalgar, if fate should 
provide Admiral Cunningham with the opportunity of fighting 
one. At Matapan, three enemy cruisers, blundering unsus- 
pectingly into contact with three British battleships, were 
blown out of the water. That is a result which, as I shall hope 
to show, reflects the highest credit on Admiral Cunningham, 
his fleet and the Navy as a whole ; but it was not a Trafalgar, 
or even comparable in scope and importance with many a 
lesser victory. 

It seems worth while to glance at the conditions which 
brought the battle about. Admiral Cunningham’s tasks since 
Italy entered the war have been to keep the Mediterranean 
open for British sea traffic, supplying the armies of the Neat 
East and, when circumstances allowed, as in the Libyan 
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campaign, helping them in fighting their battles ; and, as far 
as the limited forces at his disposal made possible, interrupting 
enemy sea traffic. The means by which he has sought to 
attain those ends have been, first and foremost, in accordance 
with the dictates of sound strategy, the destruction of the 
enemy sea forces. The difficulty which has prevented his 
achieving that destruction has been that of gaining contact 
with them. For the enemy, despite his material superiority 
to the British Mediterranean Fleet, has consistently avoided 
action with it—relying, apparently, on the hitherto unproved 
ability of air forces to accomplish what the Italian Fleet, at 
enormous expense to an already impoverished nation, was 
built to do. He has been greatly helped in these tactics of 
evasion by the capacity of his reconnaissance aircraft to keep 
the whole Mediterranean under observation, and give him 
ample warning of the movements of the British Fleet. At the 
same time, in the light of the same fairly complete information, 
he has relied on evasion for the safety of his own sea traffic. 

In the latter, he has had a good measure of success in one 
sphere. The supply line to the enemy armies in Libya, having 
to cross but the narrowest part of the Mediterranean at the 
point farthest removed from the British bases at the ends of 
it, seems to have been able to pass reinforcements in some 
force across, subject only to the substantial toll taken by 
British submarines and aircraft, by moving when British 
fleets were known to be 800-900 miles away—and perhaps 
using the territorial waters of Tunis for the greater part of 
the passage even then. But it seems very doubtful if there 
has been any Italian communication, except by air, with the 
Dodecanese. 

Until recently there has, perhaps, been little inducement 
to the Italian Fleet to adventure far from its bases. British 
traffic through the Mediterranean, the possibility of attack on 
which might be expected to tempt it to sea, must come to it 
in passage through the defile of the Sicilian Channel; while 
the British traffic which passed between Egypt and Greece 
may well have proved not tempting enough to justify a sea 
voyage so far afield. But with the despatch of British armies 
to Greece, communications on the latter line must have 
increased greatly in volume, value and importance, a develop- 
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ment which was no doubt fully known to the Italian command. 
And since Italy’s master, the more active partner of the Axis, 
was thus also affected once he had decided to take a hand in 
the Balkan campaign, he no doubt urged on Italy’s naval 
command a more active intervention than had _ hitherto 
commended itself to the Italian admirals. Thus it was that 
on March 27 certain Italian forces sailed eastwards from 
Sicilian waters and Admiral Cunningham, informed thereof 
by air reconnaissance, sailed westward from Alexandria in the 
hope of being able to engage them. 

The battle itself can be quite briefly described. At 7.39 
the next morning one enemy force consisting of the new battle. 
ship Vittorio Veneto—30 knots, nine 15-inch and twelve 6-inch 
guns—eight cruisers and nine or more destroyers was located, 
again by air reconnaissance, south-east of Crete, not far from 
the position which the British cruisers under Vice-Admiral 
Pridham-Wippell had then reached. The British battle-fleet 
—the Warspite, Barham and Valiant, under Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, the Commander-in-Chief—was nearly 100 miles 
to the south-east, steaming full speed to the scene. 

Four hours later, air reconnaissance located a second enemy 
force, of two of the older Cavour class battleships, three 
cruisers and four destroyers, 150 miles away to the north- 
westward. Since, however, nothing more was heard of this 
force except that it seems to have been attacked by bombers 
of the R.A.F. which claimed several hits on its smaller ships, 
it may be ignored in the further narrative. 

Admiral Pridham-Wippell sighted the enemy cruisers at 
8.2 a.m., and turned his small force to the south-eastward to 
keep out of effective range while keeping in touch with them. 
After an hour the enemy cruisers broke off the chase and 
turned to an opposite course, about north-west ; the British 
cruisers followed suit, so as to maintain touch with them. 
After another hour, they sighted the Vittorio Veneto, 16 miles 
to the northward, coming on at all her 30 knots, and once 
more they turned to the south-eastward to fall back on 
Admiral Cunningham and keep out of effective range of the 
Vittorio Veneto’s 15-inch guns. They came under her fire, 
but no ship was hit. 

All these moves had, of course, been reported to the 
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Commander-in-Chief, and at 11.30 a.m. naval aircraft from 
HM.S. Formidable made a torpedo attack on the Vittorio 
Veneto. They claimed to have made one hit in this attack, 
but whether they did or not, the intimation that British 
naval torpedo aircraft were within reach was enough for her. 
Her sister ship Littorto had been so badly damaged by those 
same aircraft on November 11 at Taranto that she was only 
saved from sinking by being grounded in shallow water. But 
there was no shoal within 400 miles of the Vittorio Veneto. 
She at once altered course to the north-west and steamed for 
all she was worth towards her home ports. 

From that time onwards, she was repeatedly attacked, not 
only by naval aircraft which hit her with more torpedoes, but 
also by bombers of the R.A.F. In the last torpedo attack, 
which took place just at dusk, although the battleship was 
not again hit, she was reported by one pilot who sighted her 
to be steaming no more than 8 knots with her quarterdeck 
awash ; and one enemy cruiser, the Pola, was hit by a torpedo. 
Admiral Pridham-Wippell regained touch with the enemy just 
at this time, sent in his destroyers to attack by night and 
then took his cruisers clear to the north-east so as to leave the 
destroyers a clear field. Admiral Cunningham with his three 
battleships, who had been coming up from the south-east all 
day at his best speed, held on so as to be in a position to 
engage the enemy at daylight if not sooner. 

The British destroyers did not succeed in locating the 
Vittorio Veneto in the dark. But as Admiral Cunningham 
came up, he received a report of an enemy cruiser lying stopped 
nearby. This was the Pola, and as he turned his ships to deal 
with her, three other Italian cruisers accompanied by 
destroyers crossed his bows, apparently going to her succour. 
These were the Zara and Fiume, led by a smaller 6-inch-gun 
cruiser of the Colleonit class. When they were no farther than 
4000 yards from the British battle-fleet, the destroyer 
Greyhound, one of the battleships’ screen, illuminated them 
with her searchlight, and it was evident that they were quite 
unaware of the proximity of any enemy, for none of their 
searchlights were switched on and their guns were trained 
fore and aft. Not so the British battleships. As the enemy 


was lit up, they opened fire and within a minute the Zara and 
VOL. CXVI,. 2 
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Fiume were blazing wrecks, while the small cruiser leading 
was believed to have been hit too. 

The Italian destroyers following the cruisers were seen to 
fire torpedoes, so Admiral Cunningham turned his big ships 
away to avoid them, leaving his destroyers to finish off the 
disabled cruisers. All three of the latter were sunk, as wel] 
as at least two enemy destroyers, the Vincenzo Gioberti and 
Maestrale. A later report from Athens stated that survivors 
from the destroyer A/fiert also were landed there, so it would 
seem that she was sunk too. 

This was not all. Later in the night heavy gunfire was 
heard in a position in which there were no British ships, and 
this, taken in conjunction with an Italian announcement that 
a British cruiser had been sunk in the night, strongly suggests 
that some Italian ships ran across one another and engaged, 
each taking the other for an enemy. If any cruiser was then 
actually sunk, it was certainly not British, for, apart from one 
aircraft missing, there were no British casualties at all, even 
in the British ships bombed by German aircraft the next day 
while rescuing Italian survivors. 

Undamaged Italian ships would have had time to reach 
their home ports before British aircraft could locate them the 
next morning, for the area to be searched first would pre- 
sumably be that within reach of the British ships on the spot. 
Only when that had been thoroughly covered would it be 
possible to search farther afield, in the approaches to the 
Sicilian or southern Italian ports. It is worthy of note that 
there has been no report of any Italian ship being located the 
next day. 

Yet the Vittorio Veneto, even if she could steam as muchas 
15 knots after the damage she had received in the air attacks, 
could not have reached harbour before the afternoon o 
March 29. And if the dusk report of the British pilot was 
accurate, it is difficult to believe that she could have reached 
harbour at all. If she sank during the night, there wer 
enough Italian destroyers with her to have taken off all her 
company, so the absence of her survivors from those picked 
up from rafts the next morning proves nothing. On the las 
occasion when she had been in action—off Sardinia 
November 27, 1940—and was reported to have been damaget 
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as she retreated towards her base, she was displayed to neutral 
journalists two days later to prove that she was still intact. 
Since March 28 she has not been displayed to anyone—not 
even to Mr. Matsuoka, whose Italian visit was exceedingly 
timely for the purpose. Admiral Cunningham, not having 
positive evidence on which to go, carefully refrained from 
claiming that she was sunk. But at least it may be noted 
that there is no evidence of her survival. 

The Battle of Cape Matapan shows that the British Navy 
of to-day has, since the last war, tackled and mastered 
difficulties which all navies up to 20 years ago accepted as 
insurmountable—the difficulties of night fighting. In his 
Jutland despatch, Lord Jellicoe wrote :— 


“T rejected at once the idea of a night action between 
the heavy ships, as leading to possible’ disaster owing, 
first, to the presence of torpedo craft in such large 
numbers; and, secondly, to the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between our own and enemy vessels. Further, 
the result of a night action under modern conditions must 
always be very largely a matter of pure chance.” 


The Official Historian of the War at Sea, too, enlarged on 
this theme by writing :— 


“ The sun had set nearly an hour before; the gloom 
all round was deepening into darkness, and any further 
attempt to engage must involve a night action. This, 
like Lord Howe on the same day in 1794, he was deter- 
mined not to hazard. Modern developments had only 
hardened the long-established objections which con- 
demned fleet actions by night as inadmissible.”’ 


Lastly, in a very recent book on naval warfare written by 
a naval officer steeped in the ideas of that period, occurs the 
pronouncement :— 


“ A naval officer would be a fool to fight a night action 
unless he is much weaker than his opponent, or afraid 
that the latter may slip away without being brought to 
action. The reason for this is that the outcome of a 


night fight is largely a matter of luck; it is in fact a 
gamble.” 


If the ideas and conclusions expressed in these three 
passages had been accepted as conclusive, there would have 
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been no battle of Cape Matapan to stir the hearts of English. 
men a month ago. But those who have been in touch with 
the Navy, and the ideas that have governed its work and 
training in the last 20 years realised that things were far 


otherwise. General Wavell in the lectures which, republished | 


in pamphlet form by The Times, have been so widely read in 
the last few months, laid great stress on the immense import- 
ance in the conduct of war of careful attention to detail: 
that prime necessity has also been recognised in the sea Service, 
Under a succession of admirals who have been responsible for 
the war training of the Fleet—of whom perhaps the greatest 
was that brilliant officer, the late Admiral Sir William Fisher 
—the Navy has realised that, if night-fighting was then 
looked on as a matter of chance, that must be because it had 
not been thought out, planned, worked out in practice, and 
above all, exercised frequently. The difficulties which up to 
1918 appeared insuperable could be mastered if they were 
faced, and the Navy set itself to tackle and overcome them. 
There was no secret about this. The Fleet manceuvres of 
1934, during which representatives of the Press were afloat, 
concluded with a night action deliberately brought about by 
Admiral Sir William Fisher, then commanding the Red Fleet, 
and this denouement was described in The Times as follows :— 


“The manoeuvre of engaging the enemy at night was 
carried out to perfection, all five Red battleships dis- 
closing themselves and coming into action simultaneously 
at 2.30 a.m. against what appeared to me to be one flank 
of the enemy’s formation at a range of some 6,000- 
7,000 yards.” 


Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham was present on that 
occasion, being then Rear-Admiral commanding Destroyer 
Flotillas, and the ships of his command had no small part in 
bringing about with precision the situation designed by his 
Commander-in-Chief. He would be the first to acknowledge 
the debt that the Navy to-day owes to the Commander-it- 
Chief of 1934; for what Sir William Fisher sowed in his long 
years of service in the Mediterranean Fleet, first as Second-in- 
Command and then as Commander-in-Chief, Sir Andrew 
Cunningham reaped off Cape Matapan. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


FIRST MOVES 


THE opening of the spring campaign has dissipated many of 
the year’s earlier strategic uncertainties. An attempt at 
invasion of these Islands has been at least postponed. Develop- 
ments in the Western Mediterranean and along the African 
Atlantic coast with the connivance of Vichy France and 
Spain are held for the time being in abeyance. Germany’s 
plans towards Russia and the position in the Pacific still 
remain obscure. The first German blows have fallen in the 
Balkans and the North Atlantic. Germany has thus struck 
against two of the strategic mainstays of British world-power 
—sea communications, and Britain’s focal position in the 
Middle East. Japan still threatens the third—the great 
Singapore base which is the gateway to the southern seas. 

The German attack in the Balkans and Libya forms part 
of a larger plan which failed in an earlier version but is 
intrinsically too sound to be abandoned. That plan aims at 
breaching the British strategic bastion in the Middle East, 
over-running Turkey, seizing the oilfields of Iraq, and gaining 
a foothold on the Persian Gulf. This is the northern half of 
the plan. The southern half is directed against Egypt and 
Suez, and if achieved would undermine our seapower in the 
Eastern Mediterranean by the capture of Alexandria. If the 
two halves of the plan were to win the success intended for 
them, the next stage—the linking-up v7d@ Palestine of German 
forces in Iraq and in Egypt should not prove unduly difficult. 

Originally, this great strategic scheme entrusted part of the 
northern attack and the whole of the southern attack to Italy. 
The Italians failed both in Albania and in Libya. Their 
failure means that the burden of an Albano-Greek campaign 
and of a campaign in North Africa have had to be taken over 
by the Germans and added to the original German share of an 
attack against Turkey and Iraq from the north. That the 
Germans have been able apparently without excessive effort 
to add these new burdens to their already enormous commit- 
ments is, incidentally, itself further evidence of their prodigious 
military strength at the present time. 

However things may develop later, at this stage of the 
struggle in the Balkans too much military weight must not be 
given to Yugoslav participation. The Serbs are a tough 
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fighting people. Their spontaneous popular revolt at betrayal 
by Prince Paul and the Tsvetkovitch Government evidenced 
their will to independence and to combat. But their equip. 
ment with tanks, aircraft, guns and all the weapons of techno- 
logical warfare is necessarily small by comparison with the 
massive armaments that have passed from German factories 
for the past eight years. Yugoslavia suffers, moreover, from 
one of the longest and most vulnerable land frontiers in 
Europe. It would be surprising if the Yugoslav General Staff 
had been allowed during the year of Prince Paul’s regency to 
work out the detailed defensive plans and organisation 
required to safeguard the country against a Blitzkrieg. The 
early communiqués which alone are available at the time of 
writing show that the world’s belief in Yugoslavia fighting 
spirit is justified. But will is not enough against machines: 
and we shall therefore be ill-advised if we do not anticipate and 
prepare against swift and far-reaching German _ successes 
throughout Macedonia. 

For Germany, however, the Yugoslav campaign is only a 
side-show. The main affair immediately in hand is her attack 
on Greece, which is the essential pre-condition for a successful 
onslaught against Turkey. Against Yugoslavia Germany can 
only be using a small proportion of the reserves she held 
strategically placed in Southern Austria and Rumania, 
together with certain units originally concentrated in Bulgaria 
for the Greek and Turkish campaigns. Whether Germany 
originally planned to loose Hungary against a Northern 
Yugoslavia committed to the Tsvetkovitch policy of 
“ collaboration ”’ with the Axis will probably not be known 
unless and until the German files disclose their secrets after 
her defeat. But it is certain that the German occupation of 
Bulgaria and the massing there (as the Prime Minister informed 
the House of Commons on April 9) of no fewer than 
25 divisions were preliminaries to the essential strategic plan 
which Germany is employing against Greece—a plan which 
involved the violation of Yugoslav territory, whether with or 
without the prior consent of the Tsvetkovitch Government. 

In essentials, that plan aimed at turning in its first stages the 
Greek flank by launching the main German attack westwards 
through the Bulgarian passes, followed by a two-pronged 
southward drive into Greece down the Vardar valley and the 
Monastir (Bitolj) Gap. The Yugoslav patriotic revolt against 
the Axis pact doubtless compelled some modification in detail 
of the operations originally contemplated. German forces 
were sent against Yugoslavia north-westwards along the 
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Vardar Valley. Other German forces cut across Southern 
Yugoslavia in order to join hands with Italian units in 
Albania. But these are mere glosses on the main plan. Its 
intrinsic soundness is evidenced by the fact that the Greeks 
anticipated its success, and prepared accordingly the evacuation 
of Salonika and the prior removal or destruction of all valuable 
military stores. 

The Greek and British defences are concentrated farther 
south. At the time of writing, no more has taken place on 
land than preliminary skirmishes between advanced elements 
on both sides. The Royal Air Force has been more active. 
It has shot down a number of German planes, and has bombed 
heavily and destructively German transport columns and 
tanks. But the really heavy fighting lies ahead.* 

Greece, however, is by no means the sole strategic problem 
which faces Britain—and Germany—in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The German armoured attack in Libya 
which preceded by a day or two the opening of hostilities in 
the Balkans is an important threat. This danger is para- 
doxical and exasperating. It arises because our sea-power 
throughout the Mediterranean, while amply adequate for 
safeguarding our own convoys from west to east and from 
Egypt to Greece, has not been sufficient to close the Sicilian 
Channel to Axis transports and supply ships sailing from 
Sicily to Tripoli. Reports circulated from Vichy state that 
the Germans have flown small tanks across to Africa by air. 
However this may be, larger and stronger forces must have 
been ferried over on ship-board. The arrival of German units 
in North Africa coincided, moreover, with a reduction in 
British and Imperial forces in this theatre owing to East 
African and Greek demands on our still limited resources. 

The swiftness of their advance towards Egypt shows that 
on this occasion the Germans have enjoyed to begin with the 
advantages of surprise which General Wavell seized earlier. 
Whether the momentum of the German attack can be 
sustained cannot be forecast at the time of writing. No 
evidence suggests that in North Africa the Germans have won 
the local superiority in the air which preceded General Wavell’s 
Libyan campaign. British reinforcements are arriving on land. 
British command of the sea exposes the Germans to attack by 


* On the information available up to April 15 (when this article was 
written), the paragraphs on the Balkan campaign were not inaccurate. 
There have, of course, been highly important developments since then, which 
the exigencies of publication in present conditions make it impossible 
to discuss here. 
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naval guns along the coastal road. The most disquieting 
factor at the time of writing is the possibility that German 
armoured units have been specially equipped to work in the 
desert, and may accordingly do much temporary damage 
before they are rounded up. 

But although we may—and indeed must—retrieve this 
Libyan misadventure, it would be criminal folly not to draw 
from what at best is an exceedingly unpleasant experience the 
real lessons it conveys. However much one may hesitate to 
judge without far fuller knowledge of the detailed military 
facts than can or should be available at present, it certainly 
appears that some of those lessons ought to have been learnt 
long since. The German advance through Libya is funda- 
mentally a consequence of the scantiness of our military 
resources. The reasons for this are only too well known. It 
is not, however, the result of a mistaken policy of support to 
Greece. In fact, we had to help Greece. Failure to do so 
would have struck a heavier blow at our cause than any 
military consequences of support. Such failure would have 
betokened lack of the will to aid those fighting our own fight 
with dauntless courage and against immense odds. The 
repercussions would have travelled fatally round the world. 

But however great the military problems which this 
necessity—and the concurrent claims of East Africa—imposed 
on our resources, they do not explain the unpleasant fact that 
we were completely and grossly surprised. How did this 
happen ? Was our reconnaisance at fault ? Or our information 
service ? Did spies on our side betray our troop movements? 
These are questions that must be answered—not necessarily 
in public at the present time ; and in no spirit of recrimination, 
nor with any desire merely to find a scapegoat. But that in 
this war we sheerly cannot afford to be surprised—least of all 
by developments such as must have preceded the German 
advance in Libya ; this is a lesson which by this date and time 
we ought really to have learnt. 

Libya contains one more essential lesson. It testifies yet 
again to the enormous care, preparation, foresight and daring 
of Germany’s strategy under Hitler. The conception is 
admirable—to compel us to divide our forces, and so weaken 
decisively our effort in Greece. The timing is perfect—for the 
Libyan blow fell just before the Balkan campaign opened. 
The daring is immense. If the Libyan diversion fails, all the 
Germans engaged on it are lost. If surprise, speed, and 
meticulous attention to detail can win success, enormous 
prizes will be gained at little cost. Fas est et ab hoste docert; 
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if not necessarily strategic conceptions (which we have plenty 
of ability to work out for ourselves), then definitely at least 
the subtlety and strength of the German strategic mind and 
jmagination—whether Hitler’s or his helpers’-—against which 
we are pitted, and which in this life-and-death struggle we 
underestimate at our peril. 

How vastly important is this lesson is shown by yet another 
strong, subtle, and (it may be) well-timed German move in the 
same critical Middle Eastern area. Raschid Ali’s coup d'état 
of April 3 establishes in Iraq a pro-German dictator. What- 
ever may be the full history of this stroke, neither the local 
details of the disruptive Nazi technique nor the new Iraqi 
Government’s protests that they intend to observe the 
provisions of Iraq’s treaty with Great Britain affect essentially 
its timing or its strategic significance. Iraq not only contains 
in abundance within its own frontiers the vital oil which the 
German war machine must somewhere obtain. The Iraqi oil- 
fields also lie almost cheek by jowl with the great Iranian 
fields a little farther east; while south-east at a trifling 
distance in terms of modern mechanised forces are the 
valuable supplies of Bahrein Island in the Persian Gulf. 

But oil does not comprise the whole strategical significance 
of Iraq. For the time being we may disregard the fact that 
Abadan, the great oil port at the head of the Persian Gulf, looks 
south-east towards the Arabian Sea whose waters wash the 
western coasts of India ; and also the fact that just across the 
easy eastern land frontier of Iraq stretch the domains of Iran. 
On a long view, such disregard is dangerous, since it neglects 
that possible next move whose potentialities the Nazi 
dreamers of world domination never forget. But whatever 
we may think about these things, we cannot overlook the 
geographical advantages of Iraq in the strategy of aggression. 

To the west Iraq abuts on the wedge-shaped mass of 
Syria, where Germans are working swiftly and hard to wrest 
authority and power from the flaccid hands of its Vichy 
French rulers. Syria and Iraq together form the entire 
Southern frontier of Turkey. Under German control they 
would thus interpose a solid block of territory between 
Anatolia and Palestine, the Clapham Junction of our military 
dispositions in the Middle East. Through Syria runs the 
southward rail route from Scutari through Aleppo to Haifa 
and Port Said. Near Aleppo the eastern branch through 
Baghdad to Basra enters Syrian territory. It returns on to 
Turkish soil a little east of Aleppo ; but for the remainder of 
its length it runs close to the Syrian-Turkish frontier until at 

2* 
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Nisibin (in Turkey) it turns south-east across the tip of Syria 
and enters Iraq northwest of Mosul. Apart from Syria and 
Iraq, Turkey has only three other landward neighbours : to 
the east, Iran; to the north-east, Russia; and in Turkish 
Thrace to the north-west, Bulgaria—now in German 
occupation. 

These geographical facts set the Raschid Ali coup in a 
perspective very different from the intrigues of Iraqi politicians 
or the disgruntlement of the Baghdad bazaars. They show 
that Hitler is preparing for Turkey the same net of physical 
encirclement whose toils served him so well in the cases of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and which first threatened and then 
quickly overwhelmed Yugoslavia. And since Turkey, despite 
certain valuable minerals (of which chrome ore is perhaps the 
chief) and large possibilities of economic development in 
future, is from the German standpoint primarily a land of 
passage—a rather difficult corridor through which a way 
must if necessary be forced in order to reach both the oil of 
Iraq and the strategical spring-boards of Iraq and Syria— 
it is clear that the real strategic purpose of these combinations 
is to strike deep, hard and (if possible) conclusively against 
the Middle Eastern bastion of British world power. 

From this standpoint, too, the timing of the Raschid Ali 
coup is significant. Hitler has loosed this blow just at the 
moment when his joint drive in Libya and the Balkans stretch 
our responsibilities to the full. As usual with Hitler, there is 
devilry in this timing. And—unhappily also as usual—there 
is rare skill. 

Such in bare outline are some of the major possibilities 
which the fighting now in progress in the Balkans and North 
Africa seems for the moment. The burden that falls on the 
British, Imperial and Greek forces in the field—and on those 
who bear the final responsibility for our strategic dispositions, 
forces and supplies—is correspondingly heavy. 

JULES MENKEN. 


April 15, 1941. 


peopl 
scribi 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR * 


ABoUuT a year ago a friend of mine received a letter from a 
friend of his, a British officer, who was serving in France. 
The officer, who was a man of middle age, had also served in 
France in the last war. He had married rather late in life, 
and just before he wrote to my friend, his wife had had their 
first baby—a boy. And in his letter he wrote this :— 


“ Here am I sitting in a dug-out opposite the Germans. 
Twenty-two years ago I was also sitting in a dug-out in 
France opposite the Germans. And I suppose in another 
twenty-two years or so my boy will be sitting in a dug-out 
opposite the Germans.” 


What did he mean by that? It’s not very difficult to 
guess. He remembered, and remembered, I imagine, with 
some bitterness, how he and his pals had fought, in the days 
of their youth, in the sure and certain hope that if only they 
could conquer in that terrible struggle they would have saved 
their children and those who came after them from the horrors 
they saw and endured. And now, within less than a genera- 
tion, he and those of his friends who had survived found 
themselves once more facing the same enemy, an enemy 
more implacable, more formidable and more brutal than 
before. 

Why ? Because, having won the war, we Englishmen, as 
is our way, said to ourselves, “‘ Well, Jerry’s put up a stiff 
fight. It’s true he sometimes hit below the belt. He torpedoed 
our hospital ships. He didn’t treat our fellows when they were 
taken prisoner any too well. The Belgians say he shot a lot 
of their people, old men, women and children, in cold blood. 
The French say the same. But he’s beaten. He’s learnt his 
lesson. We mustn’t be too hard on him. We must set him 


* An address delivered to Welsh miners at the inauguration of the 
Rhondda Valley “War Weapons Week” on March 25, 1941. The 
“War Weapons Committee’ of the Rhondda Valley, a “ distressed area ”’ 
whose people have for years suffered acutely from chronic unemployment, 
invited the inhabitants to raise the sum of £100,000. To this appeal the 
people, all of them working people of humble means, responded by sub- 
sciibing £389,000 in six days. 
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on his feet.” We did set Jerry on his feet. We poured ship. 
loads of food into Germany during the Armistice. A little 
later we began to lend Germany money. We scaled down 
Reparations to a mere fraction of what we had originally 
demanded as compensation to repair the havoc the Germans 
had done. We withdrew all the troops which were mounting 
guard on the Rhine several years before their withdrawal was 
due. We withdrew the Commission which was entrusted 
with the Disarmament of Germany, although we knew she 
had done nothing but obstruct us in our task—I will tell you 
something about that in a moment, for I served in Germany 
for four years as a member of it. We did all this and much 
more than this, because it is our English way to forgive those 
who have injured us. We madea mistake. We did not under- 
stand the character of the nation with whom we had to deal. 
We did not understand that they are a nation who, although 
ready enough to take advantage of the forgiveness of others, 
will never forgive. Least of all will they forgive those whom 
they have injured. If you doubt that, look at their treatment 
of the Polish people in this war and of the Belgian people in 
the last. Both those gallant little nations were deeply and 
tragically wronged by an invasion of their soil which they had 
done absolutely nothing to provoke. In both cases Germany 
the invader, had signed a treaty guaranteeing them against 
invasion. They defended themselves against the _ over- 
whelming hosts of the nation which had thus broken faith 
with them, defended themselves gallantly, heroically, sacri- 
ficially. Such a defence, one might have thought, would have 
moved even the conquerors to admiration—and to some 
measure of magnanimity and of pity. But, instead of that, 
it moved them to fury. Having defeated the Belgians in 
1914, having defeated the Poles in 1939, the Germans, instead 
of setting these gallant little peoples on their feet, proceeded 
to trample on them. In Belgium, at a place of tragic memory 
called Dinant, the German troops seized 674 men, old men 
most of them, women and children— 4o of the children were 
under 15 years of age—put them up against a wall and shot 
them. I have the list of the victims here in my hand. You 
see I speak of what I know for I was commissioned by His 
Majesty’s Government to investigate and report upon those 
things at the time they occurred. That was in 1914, some 
27 years ago. In 1939 and 1940, in other words only a few 
months ago, the Germans have gone one better—or rather 
worse. According to a careful estimate in a very careful 
newspaper, The Times, they have murdered “ with machine 
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gun bullets, cudgels and jack-boots’”’ 70,000 Polish civilians 
and 24,000 of their victims have been women and boys. 

You will see now what Mr. Churchill meant when he said 
the other day in the House of Commons that “ this war is, in 
fact, a continuation of the last.’’ The Germans of to-day are 
what they were yesterday and what they will remain to- 
morrow, a depraved and bestial people whose cruelty is 
“more fell than hunger, anguish or the sea.” As it was in 
1914, so itisnow. So willit be a generation hence. And that 
is what the British officer who wrote that despondent letter 
in his dug-out in France only 12 months ago meant by the 
words I have quoted to you. And that brings me to my first 
definition of “ What we are fighting for.” We are fighting to 
ensure that never again will we repeat the mistake we made 
when, in 1919, we had the Germans on the run and “‘ down 
and out.”” We have got to see to it that in the moment of 
victory we are not again seduced by appeals from a defeated 
Germany to that humanitarian sentiment of ours which they 
always both exploit and despise. We have got to give them 
such a hiding that they will never want to run the risk of 
another. We have got to disarm them so completely that it 
will be out of their power ever to take up arms again. That 
can be done. The Commission on which I served in Germany 
did not do it—I will explain how and why we failed in a 
moment. But it can be done if we make up our minds to do it. 

I have said the Germans despise humanitarianism. What 
do I mean by that? Listen to this. The other day I was 
reading the autobiography of a German whom the German 
people, quite rightly, acclaim as the greatest statesmen they 
ever possessed, Prince Bismarck. In the year 1871 his country 
was at war with France. England was not in it; she was 
neutral and at peace. France was over-run and all but 
defeated. Paris was invested by the German troops and the 
starving people of the city were dying of hunger. They some- 
times stole out at night, men and women, unarmed, defence- 
less, famished, to grub up the roots and potatoes in the field. 
Bismarck gave orders that they would be shot at sight by the 
German sentries. The British people sought permission of the 
German Government to send to the wretched people of Paris 
convoys of food. Bismarck refused. And recalling the 
incident in his autobiography he says, in almost so many 
words, this :-— 


“ All this agitation among the English people about 
the starving people of Paris was due to the fuss the 
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English make about what they call ‘Humanity and 
Civilisation,’ two foreign words imported into our country 
from England.” 


‘“ Foreign words ’’—note that! The Germans, he insisted, 
had no use for such words and for the ideas for which they 
stand. But you may be perfectly sure that when they are 
beaten they will find a use for them. They will ‘ import” 
those two words in order to re-export them as catchwords in 
the form of plaintive appeals to us and to America to show 
to them the humanity which they have never shown, and 
never will show, to others. Against that sort of thing we shall 
have to be on our guard. I have no fear whatsoever that we 
shall not win this war. What I do fear is that we may once 
again lose the peace which will follow it. I fear that we may 
be betrayed by our own humanitarianism. 

How are we to avoid falling into that trap? The only 
way to avoid it is to understand two things: one, the kind of 
tyranny we are up against, the other, the character of the 
people who have made that tyranny their own and who 
idolise the depraved brute, Adolf Hitler, at the head of it as 
though he were a man sent from God. I don’t know whether 
there are any people in South Wales who are taken in by the 
constant talks in English on the German wireless about 
Hitler being the champion of Socialism, ‘‘ National Socialism” 
as he calls it, against the Capitalism, the plutocracy as he 
terms it, of our own country. But I can assure you of one 
thing, and that is that Hitler’s idea of Socialism is not yours, 
Here in the Rhondda Valley, as elsewhere in this country, 
when we speak of Socialism we mean, in the first instance, 
Trade Unionism and all that Trade Unions stand for: 
limitation of hours, collective bargaining, the free choice of 
the workmen’s representatives, the free disposal of his labour 
in the best market. Ina word, industrial freedom. In Hitler's 
Germany there is no such thing. I will tell you why. A few 
months after we of the Disarmament Commission arrived in 
Germany in 1919 during the Armistice, we woke up one 
morning to discover Berlin swarming with troops. The 
German generals who were determined to destroy the new 
Republic, a Republic in which the Socialists were for the first 
time in power, and to restore the monarchy and, of course, to 
arrest our disarmament of the country, had marched into 
Berlin at the head of their troops, collected all the ‘‘ toughs” 
who are to-day enrolled in Hitler’s bodyguard and proclaimed 
a Revolution. The Republican Ministers, warned just in 
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time, escaped to the south of Germany and from there called 
upon the working-classes to resist. The workmen had few 
arms in their possession and were no match for the troops 
who were armed with field guns, machine guns and all the rest 
of it. But as the result of the Republican Revolution, they 
had gained one thing they had never enjoyed before: a 
workman’s Charter, and with it not only an eight-hours’ day 
but the unrestricted right to collective bargaining. For the 
first time in German history Trade Unionism, as we had known 
it for nearly a century, came into its own, and the membership 
of the Unions, which had hitherto existed only on sufferance, 
jumped from about a million to nearly ten millions. And the 
Unions, rallying to the threatened Republic, declared a 
General Strike. Nearly every workman in Germany downed 
tools. There was no water, no lighting, no traffic, no posts, 
no telegraph service, no trains. The German generals and 
their troops in Berlin were completely immobilised. After 
five days of this sort of thing they were compelled to throw 
their hand in and to withdraw. The Trade Unions had saved 
the Republic. 

At that time Hitler, obscure, unknown, stealing about 
Munich in a dirty old raincoat without a collar or a tie, was 


doing odd jobs as a spy and “‘ runner” for the Army it was 


our duty to demoblise. Incidentally, we demobilised him. 


_ He never forgot that it was the Trade Unions who had 


defeated the treasonable plans of his masters. A year or two 
later the big armament manufacturers in the Ruhr, Krupp’s, 
Thyssen and all the rest of them, discovered him. They were 
struck by his undoubted gift for capturing the passions of the 
mob by his stormy oratory. He suddenly blossomed out in a 
new raincoat, acquired a luxurious motor-car, expensive 
offices and a newspaper of his own. The capitalists supplied 
the money. On what terms you may ask, as everybody in 
Germany was asking at the time? When Hitler came into 
power in 1934 they got the answer. Within 24 hours the 
Trade Unions were dissolved, their funds confiscated, their 
newspapers suppressed, their leaders beaten up and arrested, 
and the whole of the Labour Members in the German Parlia- 
ment rounded up and thrown into concentration camps there 
to encounter, only too often, a fate worse than death. Within 
a few weeks, the whole of the Workmen’s Charter, the eight- 
hours’ day, the right to form Trade Unions, the right to 
peaceful picketing, was abolished. Two years later Hitler 
introduced Conscription of Labour. To-day the German 
workmen is reduced to the status of a serf. Every factory 
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and workshop is picketed by the police. Ifa workman refuses 
to do what his employer, acting in collusion with the Govern. 
ment, orders him to do, if he downs tools, if he asks for shorter 
hours or better pay, he is at once arrested. But arrest in 
Germany does not mean what it means here. The prisoner 
cannot get bail. He has no right to be brought before a 
magistrate. The magistrates’ courts in Germany have been 
abolished. Trial by jury has been abolished. Once a man is 
in the hands of the police, he disappears. The head of the 
police, the notorious “‘ Gestapo,” as they are called, a vile 
creature named Himmler, has been given by Hitler the power 
of life and death. He can hang any man he pleases, without 
trial. But there are worse things than hanging. There is 
torture. There is the concentration camp. And if you 
listened on the wireless a few weeks ago to that terrible story 
told by an escaped Polish refugee you will know what those 
tortures are. In calm, measured accents, that unhappy man, 
telling the story of what his fellow-countrymen had suffered, 
in the concentration camps, said this :-— 


“Those of us who live through all this will have 
something to tell. And it will be so terrible that people 
will grow grey when they hear it. We have seen people 
with their eyes knocked out, with their ears lopped off, 
people who have been killed by being kicked in the 
stomach or struck with the fist over the heart ; people 
who have had the ends of rubber tubes forced in their 
mouths and water poured down the tubes until their 
insides burst.” 


That speaker was not romancing. When I was serving in 
Germany, I saw in the streets of Berlin during those five days 
of army terrorism of which I have spoken, inoffensive work- 
men shot down, clubbed with the butt-ends of rifles, kicked 
with heavy army boots as they lay on the ground by the very 
men who subsequently formed the spear-head of Hitlers 
attack upon the Socialist Republic. The men who could do 
that sort of thing are capable of anything. They are the men 
who are now in charge of the concentration camps into which 
every man is hustled who ventures to show the least sign of 
political disaffection. In the year 1934, just after Hitler came 
into power, I was a guest at a country-house in Germany 
belonging to a wealthy American lady, an old friend of mine, 
whose parents were German. She had kept on their estates 
in Germany and every year she left her home in New York 
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for her country-house in Germany to entertain her German 
relations and friends. I had already heard a great deal about 
the horrors of the concentration camps, and I was anxious to 
find out how far what I had heard, and read, was true. On 
the day of my arrival, as we sat at lunch, I asked a certain 
German landowner, a relative of my hostess and a man I 
knew well—he was sitting next to me at the table—what he 
thought about the new political order in Germany. It was 
the sort of question any man might ask in this country about 
a change of government, a harmless question you would 
think. But his behaviour was remarkable. He shot one 
glance over one shoulder at the butler standing near him on 
his right, then another glance over his other shoulder at a 
flunkey standing near him on his left, and then said, in a low 
voice which I could scarcely hear, ‘‘ Come into the park.” 
We went. When we had got some distance from the house, 
he again looked over his shoulder and, seeing no one behind 
us, said,‘ I dare not answer your question before the servants. 
Iam not a supporter of Hitler’s Government, but I dared not 
say so in their presence. What is it you want to know?” I 
then put the question I had wanted to put. I asked him if 
the stories I had heard of the horrors of the concentration 
camps were true. He replied :— 


“T don’t know. I can only tell you this: two friends 
of mine, men of my own class, landed gentry like myself, 
not Communists, not even Socialists, and therefore in no 
way associated with the parties who opposed Hitler’s 
movement, were suddenly arrested. They weren’t even 
interested in politics. But they had both criticised Hitler 
in conversation, the servants overheard them and reported 
their conversation to the police. They were arrested and 
taken to a concentration camp. After a few weeks they 
were let out. When I saw them again I asked them the 
same question as you have asked me. I asked them how 
men were treated in the camps. They refused to tell me 
anything. But they said one thing to me the meaning 
of which you can judge for yourself. They said, ‘ If we 
were told we were going to be arrested again to-morrow 
we would shoot ourselves at once’.” “ You see,”’ my 
German friend added, “ they don’t always z/l men in the 
concentration camps. Hitler is very clever and he has 
not much use for dead men. What he wants is terrified 
men. A terrified man is useful to Hitler because he 
inspires terror in everybody else.”’ 
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Now I have told you that story, and told it at some 
length, because to my mind it puts the whole case as to what 
we are fighting for, in other words what we are fighting against, 
in a nutshell. We are fighting against terrorism. We are 
fighting to save the world, to save ourselves and all those 
whom we hold dear, from living in a perpetual state of fear, 
Fear of what? Of bodily death? No. Of something far 
worse. You remember those words of the Scriptures which 
bid us “ Fear not them which kill the body,” but adjure us to 
fear them which would destroy the soul. That is what we 
have to fear, so long as this foul, this blasphemous despotism 
casts its baneful shadow upon a stricken world. Hitler and 
his confederates have made no secret of it. In Poland and 
Czechoslovakia they have deliberately set themselves to 
destroy the soul of a people, proscribing their language, 
closing their Universities and secondary schools, burning 
their books, rifling their museums, desecrating their churches, 
murdering their teachers and ministers of religion, defiling 
their national monuments. In Poland to-day it is a criminal 
offence to use the Polish language in public speech, it is an 
offence punishable with death even to listen to it. Barely a 
week ago a German newspaper, published in Poland, announced 
that three Polish women and a boy of fourteen had been 
sentenced to death for listening in to one of our B.B.C. talks 


in Polish. There has been no despotism so fearful or so’ 


sombre since the days of that Roman Emperor of whose 
tyranny a Latin historian who had lived under it wrote :— 


“ Robbed by this Inquisition of the common use of 
speech and hearing, we should have lost our very memory 
with our voice, were it as much in our power to forget as 
to be dumb. Now at last,” he continued when death 
had put an end to the tyrant, “ our breath has come 
back; yet remedies are slower than their diseases, and 
genius and learning are more easily extinguished than 
recalled. Fifteen years have been taken out of our lives, 
while youth passed silently into age and we are the tragic 
survivors not only of those who have been taken away 
from us but even of ourselves.”’ 


That terrible cry of the Roman historian, coming to us down 
the ages, is echoing and re-echoing to-day in the dark whisper- 
ing gallery of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

But it is not only the soul of other peoples that Hitlerism 
seeks to destroy. It seeks to destroy the soul of the individual 
himself. In Germany religious teaching has been stamped 
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out in the elementary schools as though it were a pestilence 
and a whole generation of youth is being taught in so many 
words to have none other God than Adolf Hitler. Protestant 
pastors and Catholic priests have been sent to prison for 
daring to question his infallibility. One of his henchmen has 
put on record this utterance. ‘‘ In later ages when men will 
have a true measure of things as they are to-day, they will say 
‘Christ was great but Adolf Hitler was greater’. Nazi 
literature reeks with such servile blasphemies. There has 
been nothing like it since the days of Herod. Just a year ago, 
before Holland was invaded by the German troops, I was 
present at a private dinner party in London, graced by the 
presence of the Lord Chancellor, to welcome a delegation of 
eminent international lawyers from the Continent then 
visiting England. Among them was a distinguished Dutch 
lawyer who responded on behalf of his Continental colleagues 
to a toast in their honour proposed by the Lord Chancellor 
who was in the Chair. He spoke, only too prophetically, of 
the growing terror of all the small free nations of Europe as 
to what might be in store for them at the hands of Germany. 
And turning to our Chairman he said this :— 


“My Lord Chancellor, we, the representatives of 
little nations at present free, know not from hour to hour 
how long our freedom may last. It hangs by a thread. 
But, neutral though we are and have at our peril to be, 
we are all heart and soul with England in her heroic 
struggle. For we feel in our very souls that you are 
fighting against Anti-Christ.” 


That is, indeed, true. 

Let me say a word or two about the intentions of the 
Germans towards ourselves. We are to them “ Public 
Enemy No. 1.” They regard us, as indeed we are, as the last 
stronghold of the freedom they are determined to banish 
from the earth. Therefore they will show us no mercy. 
Of that you may be sure. The fate which has overtaken 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia will be ours if we flinch or fail. 
The English language, and the Welsh, will alike be proscribed. 
Our universities and schools will be suppressed, our trade 
unions destroyed, our national culture wiped out. We shall 
be reduced to serfdom as the Poles and the Czechs have been 
reduced, starved, beaten, impoverished. There is one thing 
the Germans have never forgotten and will never forgive. 
It is our intervention in 1914, when, as they regard it, we 
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“queered their pitch”’ by honouring our pledged word to 
defend the neutrality of Belgium which they, who had also 
pledged their word to her, so flagrantly violated and so cruelly, 
We are a people who easily forget, which is perhaps why we 
so easily forgive, forgiving those who have wronged us, 
Probably there are very few of you here who remember the 
savage hatred with which the Germans regarded us when we 
went to the rescue of Belgium in 1914. Indeed, you would 
have had to be a prisoner of war in the hands of the Germans 
in those days to know the lengths to which the German 
people went, the depths to which they sank, in their manifes. 
tations of that implacable hatred. I have a friend and neigh. 
bour in Wiltshire, Colonel Maxwell Earle, a distinguished 
officer who commanded the Grenadier Guards at the First 
Battle of Ypres where he was wounded and taken prisoner, 
The first time I met him, some ten years ago at a British 
Legion “rally” in Wiltshire, he said to me, “ My war 
experience was rather a unique one. I am the only survivor 
of a massacre.”’ I asked him what he meant, and he told me, 
He was gravely wounded early in the battle and a R.A.MC. 
officer and a medical orderly were dressing his wounds as he 
lay on the ground. A German officer came up and shot the 
Medical Officer and the medical orderly dead while they were 
ministering to him. Colonel Earle lost consciousness and, 
when he came to, he heard the cries of the wounded men of 
his battalion as the Germans bayoneted them. ‘The Germans 
then approached him and were about to finish him off whena 
German N.C.O., observing his badges of rank, said in German, 
a language which Colonel Earle knows well, “‘ Stop! He’s an 
officer. He'll be useful for an exchange’’ He was taken 
prisoner and put into a returning troop train. Attached to 
the train were a number of cattle-trucks into which he saw 
men of another British battalion being driven like cattle 
with blows from their German guards, who struck them 
with the butt-ends of their rifles. The train took three days 
to reach the German station where the prisoners were to be 
detrained for removal to an internment camp. The men, 
who had been herded so close together in the cattle-trucks 
that they could neither sit nor lie down, stood for those three 
days ankle-deep in manure and without food or drink. When 
the train drew up at Cologne, a number of German women it 
Red Cross nurses’ uniform went towards it with basins of hot 
soup. As our famished men held out their hands to take the 
soup the nurses drew back a step and threw the scalding 
contents into their faces with the words, ‘‘ That’s good enough 
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for you English swine.” Colonel Earle saw that with his 
own eyes. 

That story, which has never been published, was not an 
isolated incident. At the end of the last war, just before the 
armistice, the British Government appointed a Committee 
to enquire into breaches of the laws of war by the German 
troops. Of that Committee I was Vice-chairman, and we 
took the evidence on oath of British soldiers, taken prisoners 
of war by the Germans and subsequently repatriated, as to 
their treatment. There are on record hundreds of depositions, 
never published, all of which passed through my hands. 
There are copies of them in my chambers in London. Those 
depositions tell an almost uniform tale of ill-treatment, a 
tale the truth of which is emphasised by an occasional remark, 
plaintive in its sincerity, such as ‘‘ one of the guards was 
decent to us,” “‘ one of the doctors was not too bad.’ Our 
men were starved, threatened, assaulted with the butt-end 
of a rifle, forced to work under fire at the front. But that 
was not the worst of it. ‘‘ The Sub-committee feel,’ it was 
reported to us by those who took down the depositions, ‘‘ that 
the only explanation of all this unjustifiable treatment is the 
remark made in broken English by a German officer to 
Corporal Joseph Page on March 22 (1918) at Marchiennes : 
‘We will break your brave English hearts to-morrow!’ The 
process of ‘breaking’ consisted, among other things, in 
depriving the prisoners of sanitary conveniences of any kind, 
and humiliating them by forcing them to relieve themselves 
in public in the sight of German soldiers, and, later on, in the 
prison camps in the interior, in the sight of German civilians, 
men and women, who assembled in crowds to jeer at them and 
enjoy the spectacle. Almost invariably on the long journey, 
sometimes lasting many days, on the vd dolorosa from the 
front to the internment camp, our men were locked up in 
dirty cattle-trucks, to be let out eventually in a state of 
indescribable filth and then marched through jeering crowds 
tothe camp. If you read to-day the reports in our newspapers 
of the deportation of Polish men, women and children, herded 
into cattle-trucks and locked up therein with the same 
circumstance of bodily discomfort and physical humiliation, 
you will see now the source of Nazi inspiration. Hitler and 
his Nazi associates, nearly everyone of whom served in the 
ranks in the last war, learnt their methods in the school of the 
German Army, the greatest school of brutality in the world. 

Just a year ago I suggested to Mr. Churchill and to the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Caldecott, who had served with me on 
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the Committee which enquired, in I9I9, into these things, 
that the Government should now publish those depositions 
in order that the British public should realise what they are 
up against and the character of the enemy with whom we 
have to deal. Both Mr. Churchill and Lord Caldecott were 
inclined to agree with my suggestion, but they thought the 
Treasury might object to the cost of publication, and the 
matter was dropped. But I don’t think it matters now. 
After the experience which our people have now had within 
the last few months of German brutality, there can be few, 
indeed, if any, men in this country who need enlightenment. 
Don’t imagine for a moment that the ruthless bombing of our 
men, women and children in their homes is an accident due 
to the German airmen having to fly so high to avoid our 
anti-aircraft barrage that they cannot distinguish between 
military objectives and objectives which are not military, 
It is nothing of the kind. It is deliberate, as deliberate as 
the action of the German airman who dive-bombed on 
Buckingham Palace. The German Broadcasting authorities, 
when they are broadcasting 7m German, to their own people, 
make no secret of it. I happen to know German pretty well 
and I sometimes “listen in.” Well, on October 17 last, 
the German authorities arranged for a German bomber pilot 
who had just returned from a night attack on London to 
entertain the German people, from the Berlin wireless station, 
with the story of his exploits. This, translated into English, 
is what he said to them :— 


‘“‘ This bombing of London was a never-to-be-forgotten 
pleasure. On the outskirts of London we ran into clear 
moonlight and could easily distinguish the streets and 
blocks of flats. Two large fires had already been started 
when we arrived and there came to me that long-awaited 
moment of indescribable joy when my bomb-aimer 
shouted ‘I release.’ All of us in the plane Jived that 
moment of happiness and joy when we thought of what 
our bombs would do to the blocks of flats which could be 
so clearly seen.” 


There you have it. That is what the German people are told 
and, for once, the German wireless is telling the truth. It 
is telling the German people night after night that the German 
air raids are deliberate murder and nothing else and they 
enjoy hearing it. 

During the four years I was serving in Germany I became 
more and more convinced, and so did all the officers serving 
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under me, that, much though the Germans hated the French, 
they hated the British still more, and that all their flatteries, 
of which we were the object, were merely designed to lull us 
to sleep in order that they might dispose, as they have now 
disposed, of the French first. To-day they no longer make any 
secret of it. Just a week ago, on March 17, Hitler’s favourite 
newspaper, the newspaper he founded some nineteen years 
ago, the Volkischer Beobachter, published this :— 


‘““ Germany is now prepared to cause the final defeat 
of England and is determined to have a formidable Day 
of Judgment on the British nation. We will bring to 
England a revolution of blood and tears which, as a 
punishment, will reduce the British people to degradation 
and poverty.” 


But you will ask me, as well you may, how we are to 
ensure our victory when we have won it, as win it we shall, 
in other words how, having won the war, we are to win the 
peace. I will tell you. We must raze to the ground every 
factory and every workshop in Germany which has been 
devoted to the manufacture of arms and munitions of war. 
That, indeed, was what the Treaty of Versailles prescribed. 
It was what the Military Commission on which I served in 
Germany was directed by the terms of the Treaty to do. 
When we arrived in Berlin we took a census of all such estab- 
lishments. We found they numbered 7,000. Many of them, 
in fact most of them, had turned over to peace production. 
The German Government, with great astuteness, seized upon 
the fact and protested to the British and French Governments 
that if we closed down, as we were entitled to do, all those 
7,000 establishments, German trade and industry would suffer 
and Germany would be unable to pay us “ reparations.” 
She had, as we were to learn later and too late, no intention 
of paying reparations. But that astute argument prevailed. 
Our Commission was directed to stay our hand. As a result, 
not more than twenty of those 7,000 factories were shut down. 
They were left with every lathe that ever turned a shell. 

Now, if we dismiss from our minds, as we shall have to 
do, any idea of making Germany pay reparations—for she 
has wrought such devastation as it is beyond her capacity 
to repair—we need no longer be restrained in disarming 
Germany by any consideration for German industry, which is 
only another name for German capitalism, the most ruthless 
capitalists and the most belligerent that the world has ever 
seen, One day, in 1922, I was lunching with the Directors of 
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Krupp’s, the greatest armament manufacturers in Germany, 
and, indeed, in the world, men all of them multi-millionaires, 
who had built up colossal fortunes by the invention, manu- 
facture, and sale of the most deadly instruments of war, 
They were always very polite to us because we had the power 
to close down their vast establishments altogether. Unfortu. 
nately we were, as I have told you, not allowed by our own 
Governments to do so. In the course of the meal I asked one 
of the directors what he thought of the League of Nations, 
‘“ What do I think of the League of Nations ?”’ he replied, 
‘“ T think of it exactly what one of our greatest German soldiers 
thought of the Idea of Perpetual Peace. Perpetual peace is 
a dream and not even a beautiful dream.” There you have 
the authentic voice of German Capitalism, of German Industry, 
an industry so ambiguous in character that even in peace-time 
it is always organised, from top to bottom, with a view to war. 
If Germany refuses to live without an industry of that 
character, then let her perish with it—‘ Lest she destroy 
more men.”’ 

One industry at least in Germany should be wiped out, 
for it is the most lethal industry the world has ever known. 
One day during the Paris Peace Conference when, as A.A.G. 
in the Military Delegation, I was engaged on the draft disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, Lord Moulton, one 
of our greatest authorities on high explosives, came to see 
me. He came to urge on me that every chemical factory in 
Germany was, as he put it, “‘ a potential arsenal.’’ So it was, 
so it is. Do you know that the deadly constituents of every 
German bomb dropped on your homes, your hospitals, your 
churches, and your shelters, is made in the German chemical 
factories ? They are not made in State arsenals. They are 
made in the factories owned and controlled by the greatest 
Capitalist’s ‘‘ Combine ”’ in the world, the German Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Federation. When we arrived in Germany 
all those factories had been re-converted to the manufacture 
of drugs and dyes—it takes only about six weeks for them to 
turn over from war to peace and from peace to war. Therefore 
we were ordered to spare them, and spare them we did. 
This time we shall, if we are wise, raze them to the ground. 
Germany is no more to be trusted with a chemical industry 
of her own than with an aviation industry of her own. When 
the time comes, we must extirpate them both like a poisonous 

lant. 
: When I was received by your Urban District Council this 
afternoon, I was deeply impressed by certain words uttered 
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by the Chairman in the speech in which he welcomed me to 
the Rhondda Valley. He said, “‘ Our people in this valley 
know what it is to face death. Our menfolk, working in the 
powels of the earth as they hew out the coal, face the risk of 
sudden death every day of their working lives. We are afraid 
of nothing the Germans may try to do to us. We can stand 
up to anything.” Knowing this valley as I do, I knew what 
he meant. There is no industry which takes so heavy a toll 
of human lives as the mining industry and none, indeed, 
which in the battle of life can show such a proud record of 
“battle honours.”” Never have your colliery sirens sounded 
the alarm of death and disaster in the pit without an instan- 
taneous response from men in their hundreds and thousands 
volunteering for the rescue parties to face the deadly fire- 
damp. Your working life itself in those suniess depths amid 
the faint flicker of the safety-lamps is one long “‘ black-out.”’ 
But you will, I feel sure, take pride in the fact that the same 
fortitude is, in their hour of supreme trial, being shown all 
over the country by people who have never had to learn it 
in the hard school of life which has been your own. We now 
know that 23,000 men, women and children have already 
suffered an untimely death in the ruthless war upon our civil 
population. They, too, many of them “ auxiliaries’? who 
died at their posts in the work of rescue, have their battle 
honours, and their death is not without its glory. Its glory 
lies in this: it has proved to a frightened world that nothing 
can break the spirit of a people whose service is perfect 
freedom. In that sense, the spiritual sense, the people of 
England have already won the mighty conflict, and we can 
say with quiet fortitude, “All these things must needs come 
to pass but the end is not yet.” 


J. H. Morcan. 


INDIA’S WAR EFFORT 


War overshadows India, like all the world to-day. When 
walls have enemy ears it is not possible to probe too minutely 
into weapons and equipment, but we may note with satisfac. 
tion that over half a million men are under arms, and every 
man a volunteer. 

Pride in the achievements of Indian troops in the African 
campaign is felt throughout India. The Legislative Assembly 
of the Punjab, the sword arm of India, reiterated “ the assur. 
ance that the Punjab will continue to give of its best in men 
and material towards the achievement of final victory.” 
Flags were hung in the streets, and military bands marched 
through them amid cheering crowds. Sir Sikander Hayat 
Khan, Chief Minister of the Punjab, visited the fighting line 
in Africa. He said that “on a conservative estimate ”’ the 
Punjab Province can furnish a million recruits. 

Replying to Mr. Gandhi’s “ sweeping insult ’’ that it was 
‘a recruiting ground for mercenary soldiers,’’ he said that 
unless the aspersion was withdrawn Gandhi and his peopl 
“had no right to expect any assistance from the sword am 
of India and the Punjabis would have no regard for ten 
thousand Gandhis, not to speak of one.’ The widespread 
interest in the war appears in the Press which supports the 
Congress Party, pledged to resist any support of the war 
effort. Thus the Amrita Bazar Patrika, a Congress newspaper 
of Calcutta, announced a victory over the Italians with a ful: 
page headline. It published an appeal from the Commander 
in-Chief for binoculars, compasses and revolvers. Photo- 
graphs of the war, and particularly of Indian troops, are 
continual. One picture of “young pilots of the rapidly 
growing Indian Air Force” is inscribed ‘‘ These Men Smile 
at Death.” 

We must now survey a very different scene, filled with 
men of the pen and not men of the sword, men of peace (fa 
themselves) and not men of action—Congress. Congress, 
though it contains a few “tame” Moslems, is a Hindu 
organisation, but does not contain all Hindus. For the 
Hindu martial races, who enlist in the Indian Army, at 
conspicuous by their absence. The main supporters alt 
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Brahmins (priests), Kiasts (clerks), and Banias (moneylenders). 
It is antagonistic to Islam. By its mastery of political 
intrigue it came into power as Ministers in the majority of 
Indian Provinces in 1937. These Ministers were supposed 
to derive their power from majorities in elected Assemblies. 
In actual fact they were, in the apt words of The Times of 
December 24, 1940, ‘‘ Shop Stewards ”’ of the Congress High 
Command (the President and the Working Committee). 

At the end of 1939 Congress ordered out these ‘“ shop 
stewards ’’ and the Ministers resigned. They went unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung. For Congress in its two and a half 
years of office had disappointed followers and bitterly antago- 
nised the rest. Peasants found that rent and taxes had still 
to be paid, for every Government must have revenue, if only 
to pay the salaries of its supporters. The subscriptions of 
mill owners are an important addition to Congress funds. 
So mill hands found that violent rioting produced police 
charges and even firing indistinguishable from the old régime. 
Even the Congress Press inquired where the difference lay. 
On the other hand, Moslems, Conservatives and Liberals, 
any who were not Congress, complained of oppression. And 
the efforts, unsuccessful as they were, which Congress made 
to recruit some Moslems to its ranks, aroused the ire of the 
intensely orthodox Hindu Mahasabha (Great Union). The 
Moslem League throughout India celebrated the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries as a ‘‘ Day of Deliverance.” 

In the ‘‘ Wilderness ’’ Congress carried on the same anti- 
British and anti-war policy which they had pursued in office. 
Last year, as on January 26 this year, the eleven-year-old 
Independence oath, demanding independence for India and 
separation from the Empire, was taken. Ina vain attempt to 
placate Islam, in February, 1940, a “‘ tame ’’ Moslem, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, was elected President of Congress, defeating 
Mr. M. N. Roy, leading exponent of Communism in India. 
In March, 1940, came the annual session of Congress. Even 
its own Press called it dull. For it was torn by the dilemma 
of having to condemn the Axis Powers on the one hand, and 
to refuse to help in the war against them on the other. The 
only resolution passed at the session crystallised this fact 
with the usual rider of complete independence for India and 
severance from the Empire. Methods of implementing it 
remained vague. Mr. Gandhi said he could do nothing unless 
there was ‘‘ a perfect spirit of non-violence.”” Mr. Nehru more 
frenkly said ‘‘ We should launch a fight only after the country 
is fully prepared.” 
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The Congress pursued its tortuous policy until July, 1940, 
when it offered to the British Government co-operation in the 
war in return for immediate control of the Central Government 
of India, and the promise of complete independence. To this 
demand, which is utterly antipathetic not merely to the 
Moslems, but also to the non-Congress Hindus, the Viceroy 
made the only possible reply. This was in accordance with 
his generous offer of October, 1939, admission of Indians of 
all parties to his Council during the war, and any change in 
the constitution to be dependent on the support of the leading 
political elements in India. Congress refused, and turned to 
its outside adviser, Mr. Gandhi, not a member of it, but in 
its deepest counsels, 7m it though not of it. 

In the earlier part of last year Mr. Gandhi pursued his 
usual dubious policy, disclaiming a desire to take advantage 
of England’s necessity, yet endeavouring to hamper the war 
effort, reiterating his belief in non-violence yet sometimes 
indulging in sly hints, such as in February, 1940, “ This | 
do know that there can be no real swaraj (independence) so 
long as that decision (separate Moslem representation) stands. 
It can be altered either by the British Government redressing 
the wrong or by successful rebellion.’”’ When Congress turned 
to Mr. Gandhi he had a plan ready for them. “ Individual 
Civil Disobedience.”’ Single Congressmen were to shout 
slogans and make speeches discouraging recruiting, munition 
making, loans to the Government, and generally opposing 
the war effort. When arrested, the cry would be raised that 
“Freedom of Speech’’ was being attacked, and sympathy 
aroused in England and the United States. But Mr. Gandhi 
has been careful to explain, on January Io of this year, that 
though the “‘movement had undoubtedly been started on 
the issue of freedom of speech, but at the end of every issue 
there was the issue of the independence of India.” There 
was nothing novel in the idea of these speeches. Throughout 
the war Congressmen have been imprisoned for such state- 
ments as ‘‘ His Majesty the King has deserted England and 
fled to America.”” ‘“‘ German victory would result in India 
getting independence.” Mr. Gandhi did not adopt his feeble 
project from choice but from necessity. or a mass agitation, 
in view of the Congress loss of prestige and the support of the 
martial races for the war, stood no chance of success. After 
fully informing the Viceroy of his intentions, Mr. Gandhi 
started the movement by sending out a disciple to be arrested 
on October 31. Mr. Nehru was convicted soon afterwards, 
and since then there has been a steady trickle of arrests, under 
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Mr. Gandhi’s direct supervision and orders, which have 
aroused no more sympathy and interest in India than resigna- 
tion of the Congress Ministries did. On January 8 of this year 
Maulana Azad, President of Congress, was convicted, and no 
successor has been appointed. By now most of the members 
of the Working Committee, which with the President, controls 
Congress, and most of the “ shop stewards,” as The Times 
calls the Congress ex-Ministers, must be in jail. So Mr. 
Garfdhi has resumed the rdéle, described in my article “ India 
To-day,” in the National Review of May, 1937, of carrying on 
for Congress while its leaders are in custody. As organiser 
and director of ‘‘ Individual Civil Disobedience,” he hopes, 
in the name of “‘ Free Speech,” to attract the sympathy of the 
“Intelligentsia ’’ of the West. But its members are too 
pre-occupied with the grim German menace to spare much 
time for “‘ non-violence.” As the New York Daily News 
shrewdly remarked last year, ‘‘ Gandhi’s self-determination 
for India would be more than likely to turn into self- 
extermination.” 

Decline in Congress prestige is illustrated by what the 
Congress Press describes as “‘ flank attacks’ on it. Thus the 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party in the United Provinces 
has left it to support the Government and the War on the 
ground that ‘“‘ No true Indian patriot and enlightened fighter 
for freedom can any longer allow the continuation of this 
Congress policy.”” Mr. M. N. Roy, after his defeat last year 
in the election for the Congress President, has been expelled 
from the Congress Party for advocating support for the war. 
He is trying to form a new party for this purpose. In turn 
terrorist, revolutionary, communist, but expelled from the 
Komintern, Congressman, but expelled from Congress, his 
record, as Sir Louis Stuart has remarked, is “‘ not inspiring.” 
The intensely orthodox Hindu Mahasabha (Great Union), 
whose President, Mr. Savarkar, an ex-terrorist revolutionary, 
sentenced to transportation for life before the last war, with 
a career hardly less lurid than Mr. M. N. Roy, is led by dislike 
ri Congress to give conditional support to the Government and 
the war. 

The list of Congress difficulties and defeats is a long one. 
Can at last the oft-repeated cry with certainty be raised, 
“Congress is dead’? No, for it will be falsified in the future 
as in the past. Congress possesses a skill in political intrigue 
not shared by its “ flank enemies,’ and for its exercise there 
is always present the “ frontal enemy,” the Moslems. 

The Moslems remain inflexible in their determination not 
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to come under Hindu rule in the guise of a “‘ democratic” 
Indian Parliament. The Moslem League has taken refuge 
in the Pakistan scheme. This word, first heard in the White 
Paper year of 1933, means ‘“‘ The Land of the Pure.”’ The 
first letters “‘ P ‘ (Punjab), “A” (Afghanistan), “ K” (Kashmir), 
“S$” (Sind), portray the North Indian Moslem state which has 
for long been one of Islam’s dreams, though the Moslem League 
does not mention the A (Afghan) element. It claims that 
in the new constitution for India separate Moslem states 
should be created for the areas now ruled by Moslem ministries, 
the Punjab and Sind in the West, and Bengal and Assam in the 
East. The rest of India can go to the Hindus. The mere 
statement of the scheme raises a host of difficulties. Sacred 
cities, centres of rival cultures, lie in opposite enclaves. But 
the scheme is a proof of the desperate seriousness with which 
the Moslems regard the prospect of Hindu political domination, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq, Moslem Chief Minister of Bengal, supports 
the Pakistan plan. Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Moslem Chief 
Minister of the Punjab, does not, and in its place advocates 
a complicated zonal scheme for Hindus and Moslems through- 
out India. The inherent difficulties of the Pakistan plan 
apply to this project also. The position of Sir Sikander 
Hayat Khan is complicated by the aversion felt by the 
Hindu martial races, especially the Sikhs, to the idea of 
Pakistan. 

As regards the war effort, the Moslem League, as trustee 
of Moslem rights in India, declines to give formal support 
until it has received from the British Government complete 
safeguards for Islam in India. But individual members are 
encouraged to give all possible help. Thus Mr. Jinnah, 
President of the Moslem League, and Mr. Fazlul Hag, a pro- 
minent member and Chief Minister of Bengal, denounce the 
Axis Powers as ‘‘ enemies of Islam,” and the latter calls 
on all Indians to ‘‘ emulate the noble example of Britain in 
sinking political differences.’”’ Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, 
Chief Minister of the Punjab, has aptly defined Mr. Gandhi's 
activities as ‘‘ stabbing Britain in the back.’”’ The Congress 
Press, noticing the difference between the actions of the 
Moslem League as a whole and of the individual members 
composing it, taunts them with “ eating their cake and having 
it, too.” But from the Moslem point of view the attitude is 
not illogical. Meanwhile, ill-feeling between Hindus and 
Moslems continues. The Congress Press bitterly remarks 
‘‘A Hindu-Moslem riot a day keeps us happy and gay.’ 
Things in the Sind Province got so bad that the Ammta Bazar 
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Patrika, a Congress newspaper of Calcutta, called on the 
Government to supersede the Moslem Ministry and govern 
Sind directly. As this demand was made on October 31, 
1940, when the erstwhile Congress Provinces had been under 
direct rule for nearly a year, it can be inferred that the absence 
of “‘ parliamentary’ government of the Congress brand is 
not regretted. 

In March last year in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that half the released 
detenus (detained for membership of Terrorist Revolutionary 
Societies, the extreme Left Wing of Congress) were “‘ active.” 
“ Active in the sense that their secret organisation still exists. 
They do meet and are organising themselves.’’ In the same 
month in London we had a terrible reminder that revolutionary 
terrorism still exists. For a murderous attack on Lord 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, was made by a Sikh 
with revolutionary connections. In the course of it Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, who did such great work for India and the 
Empire in the last war, was assassinated. The suggestion 
that the crime was revenge for Sir Michael’s administration 
in India is sufficiently refuted by the fact that in his old 
province, the Punjab, flags were flown at half-mast high, 
and the Punjab Legislative Assembly, on the motion of the 
Chief Minister, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, passed a resolution 
of severe condemnation of the outrage. 

If, in the words of the Prime Minister, ‘“‘ Hitler should 
batter his way to the gates of India,’ the fighting men of 
India will give him a fitting reception. Here in England 
the policy of the Government of offering Indians of all parties 
the fullest share in the war effort, while making constitutional 
changes dependent on the support of the leading political 
elements in India, deserves every support. It is desirable 
that final decision should await victory. For when the whole 
energies of both Britain and India are devoted to the clash 
of arms, it is impossible in either country to devote to the 
complex political problems of India the care and attention 
which are their just due. 

J. C. FRENCH. 


PHASES OF THE WAR 
I. BLOCKADE 


THE blockade is obviously an essential instrument of war 
against Germany. Anticipation of its consequences was the 
prime reason why her Nazi rulers developed the widespread 
and very costly production of substitutes during the years 
when they were deliberately preparing for war. The produc- 
tion of oil from coal, Buna—the synthetic rubber, the wide- 
spread replacement of copper by aluminium, the establish- 
ment of the Hermann Goering works for the production of 
steel from ores with too low an iron content and too high 
a coke consumption to be considered for normal commercial 
use—these are among the preparations the Third Reich 
made to meet the strain of a conflict in which her rulers 
correctly foresaw that she would be cut off from over-seas 
sources of supply. Other steps were taken to the same 
end. The great German chemical industry set itself with 
customary thoroughness to work out methods for adapting 
agricultural products to war uses. The result, as is well 
known, is the steady and continuing conversion of many 
foodstuffs into materials of war. The Balkans were dove- 
tailed increasingly into the German war-machine. A single 
example illustrates the process. They were compelled to put 
large areas under soya bean in order to eke out the German 
shortage of oilstuffs and fats. Finally, the German imports 
during the pre-war years were expanded to a maximum. 
Many of the most important metallurgical ores and industrial 
minerals do not deteriorate when stored. Their gross cost, 
moreover, is often small—at all events by the measure of 
Wehrwirtschaft. The foreign exchange which pre-war Ger- 
many guarded so harshly where consumption goods were 
concerned was therefore amply available for imports of such 
products ; and substantial reserves were accordingly built up. 

From the standpoint of a Germany implacably bent on 
war and conquest, this policy was obviously sound. It 
suffered from certain shortcomings. Since Nature is a more 
potent chemist than even the best man in the German Dye 
Trust, the real costs of producing substitutes were usually 
impossibly high. High real costs mean in the long run 
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excessive absorption of labour in the Ersatz industries. Again, 
though stocks of many materials could be laid down, many 
others will not keep, and in their case a national economy 
must run on current production. Yet again, not even all of 
Dr. Schacht’s financial sleight-of-hand could produce sufficient 
cash to pay for stocks of every storable commodity large 
enough to cover every contingency, or to last out any war, 
however long, till the date of German victory. 

Such imperfections assist the blockade ; but they do not 
alter the fact that the Nazis have made blockade an instru- 
ment much harder to apply to, and much slower in its effects 
upon, the Third Reich than upon Imperial Germany during 
the years 1914-18. The difficulties in the way of the blockade 
are further increased by the enormous extent of Europe 
which Germany has now overrun and controls, as well as by 
the practical consequences of Hitler’s so-called ‘“‘ New Order.’’ 
Germany has gained from her robberies an annual increment 
of £1,000 to £1,500 million. This is exclusive of the thefts of 
gold and State property she has made and of the value of 
land seized. After allowing for certain benefits passed on 
as a sop to the German civilian population, the gain to the 
German war machine as such are still enormous. 

These facts lead to a single conclusion as regards the 
blockade. If it was essential before, it is even more essential 
now. If pre-1938 Germany was a hard country to weaken 
seriously by economic pressure, Greater Germany (and the 
countries she controls) is yet harder to weaken. If a rigorous 
blockade was necessary before, it is still more necessary to-day. 
To-day, nothing that can possibly be caught in the net of the 
blockade must be allowed to slip through into Germany— 
or into any of the countries subject to her influence or under 
her control. If abatements from this rule of absolute blockade 
have to be made, only those can be permitted or justified 
which Allied grand strategy and the larger demands of war 
policy as a whole absolutely compel. Any other abatements 
or relaxations of the blockade are unjustified and unjustifiable. 

The blockade has already had not unimportant effects on 
the German economy. The German oil position is not satis- 
factory, even though it is still a long way from being critical. 
That Germany is short of rubber and of Buna is shown by the 
stringent restrictions which have been imposed on the issue 
(and, so far as possible, the use) of tyres of all kinds—including 
bicycle tyres. As regards ferro-alloys—which are indispens- 
able to the high-grade metallurgical work which modern war 


technology requires—the position is obscure but cannot be 
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free from anxiety. In non-ferrous metals the widespread 
application of aluminium is apparently imposing some strain 
on aluminium reduction plant. As regards consumer goods, 
Germany is notoriously short of textiles, leather and fats, 
These shortages are important in so far as they increase the 
discomfort and heighten the strain under which the German 
civilian population works—and correspondingly deplete the 
reserves of physical and nervous energy which full-capacity 
output and resistance to air attacks require. In foodstuffs 
generally, the pressure falls heaviest to-day on the occupied 
countries. The Germans are enjoying certain temporary 
benefits from the supplies they have looted from the con- 
quered producers—notably Denmark, Holland and France. 
But this is a one-time gain which cannot be repeated. The 
German coal industry is working under heavy strain—not 
least because of the demands of the Ersatz industries—and 
this, too, by reducing the quantity of coal available for 
domestic heating must have further deterimental effects on 
German civilians when the third war winter comes along. All 
the complications of Ersatz industry, heavy demands for war 
production, and general derangement (not to say disorganisa- 
tion) of normal economic life in the countries Germany has 
overrun as well as inside the Third Reich itself have added 
to the strain on transport and on labour which to-day form 
two major bottlenecks in the German war economy. 

It would, it is true, be a grave error to exaggerate what 
the blockade alone has accomplished. But it must have 
helped to produce these shortages ; and it can help.to intensify 
them. The demand for a blockade as absolute and as water- 
tight as grand strategy and major policy can make it is there- 
fore no esoteric whim. It is the manifest requirement of plain 
commonsense, the expression in its own sector of economic 
policy of the Allied will to victory. 

The blockade has up to date not been watertight. During 
her period of non-belligerence, Italy was an immense hole 
through which supplies for Germany as well as for Italy 
poured. The Italian declaration of war stopped that gap; 
but two other important holes have developed, quite apart 
from minor complications with the few remaining European 
neutrals and non-belligerents (Spain, it will be remembered, 
falls into the latter category). One hole begins at Vladivostock 
and runs through Russia. The other hole is Vichy France. 

Figures given in the House of Commons on April 1 by 
Mr. Dalton, Minister of Economic Warfare, indicate the scale 
and importance of the Russian hole. Mr. Dalton stated that, 
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according to United States Government official statistics, 
exports from the United States to the Soviet Union of copper, 
cotton, petroleum and machinery were, in round figures :-— 


1938 1940 
Tons Tons 
Copper ; ; ; 50 49,400 
Cotton , ‘ . Nil 31,500 
Petroleum and_ by- 
products . ‘ ‘ 185,000 34,400 
Value Value 


Metal working machinery £8,750,000 £6,000,000 


Mr. Dalton added that “ very little copper had been exported 
from the United States to the Soviet since the summer of 1940, 
and there had been no exports of cotton from the United 
States to the Soviet in 1941.” 

How important are these figures ? As regards copper, the 
tonnage exported by the United States to Russia is of the 
same order of magnitude as the entire Russian production a few 
years ago, and is perhaps a quarter to a fifth of Germany’s 
apparent consumption during the early years of rearmament. 
The cotton and machinery figures are more difficult to judge. 
The oil figures are small, and almost certainly represent a 
regular (if somewhat spasmodic) trade with Eastern Siberia. 

But the important question is not merely what the Soviet 
Union is importing from the United States, but what she is 
importing through Vladivostock and other blockade free 
routes from all sources. How much South American copper, 
for example, is reaching her ? How much Chinese tungsten ? 
How much rubber ? How do such imports compare with her 
own needs ? How much of such imported materials—or their 
equivalent in Russian-produced materials—is she exporting 
or re-exporting to Germany ? 

It is obvious, of course, that larger questions than the 
blockade alone enter into these questions. We have to 
consider the attitude and policy of Russia herself, and of the 
South American and other neutrals. Great naval problems, 
as well as issues of war policy as a whole, are also involved. 
All that those responsible for the blockade can do is to achieve 
the maximum which in all the circumstances is attainable. 
But that maximum must be attained. 

Such larger issues arise even more plainly in the case of 
Vichy France, the other serious hole in the blockade at the 
present time. Very astonishing facts about the external trade 
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of Vichy France and her “ collaboration ’’ with Germany have 
recently been published. During December, 1940, and 
January, 1941, together, for example, about 450 vessels, with 
cargoes of about 500,000 tons, entered Marseilles ; and about 
400 vessels, with cargoes of 135,000 tons, left Marseilles. These 
figures represent a very substantial proportion of the previous 
trade of that great Mediterranean port. The principal 
commodities imported comprise ground nuts, grain, fruit, 
early vegetables, fish and eggs. There are also imports of 
hides, pig lead and of certain foodstuffs. ‘‘ A large number 
of reports from a variety of sources leave no doubt (Mr. Dalton 
added in reporting these matters to the House of Commons 
on April 1) that the Germans take their toll of all incoming 
cargoes, while the Italians are permitted to take a smaller 
pick. Nearly all these reports indicate that more than half of 
such imports are taken by the Axis. Many reports put the 
proportion as high as 80 per cent.” 

Most of this trade is done with the French colonies, 
France’s African colonies are important producers of products 
of which Germany is greatly in need. French West Africa is 
a large producer of ground nuts, palm kernels and palm oils. 
French Morocco and Tunis are two of the world’s largest 
producers of phosphate rock, the essential mineral for making 
superphosphate fertilisers. Both Tunis and Morocco produce 
lead ore, and Tunis is a secondary, but important, smelter of 
pig lead. French Morocco produces manganese ore. French 
North Africa as a whole produces large quantities of grain of 
various types; and though most of it is consumed locally, 
exports are not unimportant. 

The problem of Vichy France and the blockade is not, 
however, merely a problem of the French African colonies. 
The whole question of the responsibility of Germany for the 
feeding of unoccupied France is also involved. Occupied 
France normally produced the foodstuffs which unoccupied 
France consumed. Now large quantities of those foodstuffs 
are serving the German war machine. The Vichy Gover- 
ment in their efforts to solve the well-nigh insoluble domestic 
problems which capitulation thrust upon them have made dis- 
ingenuous appeals to the United States ; and Admiral Darlan 
has threatened to use force if Britian continues the blockade. 
In the United States the disingenuousness of the Vichy case 
has been conclusively exposed. Admiral Darlan’s threat to 
convoy French merchantmen even led at the beginning of 
April to a brush off the North African coast with British forces 
exercising their unquestionable rights of contraband control. 
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In the difficult situation which has thus arisen, an authori- 
tative statement of British policy is plainly required. In his 
re-Easter survey of the war in the House of Commons on 
April 9, the Prime Minister made such a statement. Mr. 
Churchill stigmatised Admiral Darlan’s remark that Germany 
had been more “ generous ”’ to unoccupied France than Great 
Britain as a “‘ strange and somewhat sinister tribute .. .” 
On the vital question of the blockade, the Prime Minister’s 
words were unequivocal and emphatic. They are quoted on 
p. 500 in this issue. 

How grave were the Prime Minister’s words appeared 
from the warning which immediately followed with regard 
to “ the sending of powerful war vessels which are unfinished 
or which have been damaged back from the French African 
ports to ports in Metropolitan France which are either under 
the control of the Germans or may at short notice fall under 
their control.”’ 


‘““Such movements of French war vessels from Africa 
to France (Mr. Churchill said) would alter the balance of 
naval power and would thus prejudice the interests of 
the United States as well as our own. Therefore, I trust 
that such incidents will be avoided, or, if they are not 
avoided, that the consequences which will follow from 
them will be understood and fairly judged by the French 
nation for whose cause we are contending no less than our 


” 


own. 


The Prime Minister’s statement has cleared the air. 
Whatever may have been the case hitherto, the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare can now allege no sound reason for not 
going full steam ahead. There have been—lately—signs of 
some activity by the Ministry. Such signs are very welcome. 
It is understood that the House of Commons is to debate the 
work of the Ministry after Easter. Since more than Ministerial 
reputations are at stake at a time when we are fighting for our 
lives and when every means to victory must be ceaselessly 
and unrelentingly employed, it is to be hoped that the House 
of Commons will do its duty in gingering up a slack and 
hitherto unsuccessful Minister. 


PHASES OF THE WAR 
II. THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION 


THE tangled politics of South Africa make an unpleasant 
picture. The handling of the riots organised by anti-British 
elements have shown that General Smuts has no intention 
of repressing these unruly members, rather will he use them 
for his own ends. He is too intelligent to wish to see the 
Germans win, but he is not averse to using the pro-German 
element in South Africa to get his way. Sitting, as he does, 
in his study under the old Krugerite flag that hangs there, 
he has always dreamed of a South African Republic. The 
Pirowites, by frightening the ‘‘ Moderates,” may yet give 
this to him. There was a very acute article on this subject 
in the South African paper, Daily Despatch, on February 10. 
It was by their political correspondent, a man of shrewd 
insight and long experience. This is how he describes the 
present state of affairs in his country. We quote his article 
in full : 

“The political situation in South Africa to-day may not 
be as tense as it was sixteen months ago, but it is by no means 
as simple and straightforward as it may appear on the surface. 
Behind the scenes and beneath the surface there are cros- 
currents of intrigue and wide divergencies of opinion in both 
the Government and Opposition parties. 

“‘ The fly in both ointments is the Ossewa Brandwag, and 
the situation is further complicated by Mr. Oswald Pirow’s 
effort to attain power as South Africa’s Fuehrer. 

“On the Government side there are two camps. In the 
larger one are those who support the Cabinet’s policy of 
leniency towards all those who are opposed to South Africa’s 
participation in the war. The belief is very strongly held in 
this camp that the Nationalist parties and the Ossewa Brand- 
wag are neither strong nor united and are neither dangerous 
nor likely to become so in the future. 

“Holders of these views in high quarters believe that 
many Afrikaners who went into the Herenigde Party with 
General Hertzog are not actually opposed to South Africa's 
participation in the war and in fact earnestly hope that Britain 
and the Empire will win. Their support of the policy of 
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neutrality was, it is argued, due solely to their personal loyalty 
to General Hertzog, the reason which has since prevented 
them from openly supporting the Smuts Government. 
Cabinet supporters believe that both in Parliament and the 
country the number of such Afrikaners is greater than the 
number of confirmed and active opponents of the war, and 
the hope is held in Government circles that all these Afrikaners 
will drift back to the United Party as the personal jealousies 
in the Nationalist Party and the rivalry for leadership become 
more intense. 

“ Up to now not one of these Afrikaners has publicly given 
the slightest indication of holding the views ascribed to them, 
and it may be considered an anomaly that the people who 
credit them with such views do not have sufficient confidence 
in their own judgment of the Hertzogites to risk dealing 
drastically with the Ossewa Brandwag and other subversive 
elements. The reason—or perhaps excuse would be the 
better term—given for not banning the Ossewa Brandwag 
and for not dealing more severely with avowed and active 
opponents of South Africa’s war policy, is that it would unite 
all the Opposition groups into one powerful. anti-war camp. 
The Government’s policy, therefore, is aimed at dividing and 
keeping divided the Afrikaners who are not now in the 
Government camp. 

“Of the wisdom of this policy there are many doubters in 
the second and smaller Government camp, where the view is 
held that all those who genuinely support the Government’s 
war effort have already declared themselves and that there is 
no real basis for believing that further converts can be made 
from the ranks of the Opposition. 

“ Those in this camp are out for a full-blooded prosecution 
of the war and are constantly urging that firmer and more 
comprehensive action should be taken against all subversive 
propagandists. Fears are expressed in this camp that the 
lenient attitude of the Government towards its opponents will 
result only in spreading and strengthening the Opposition 
and in encouraging such hooliganism as that experienced in 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. The banning of the Ossewa 
Brandwag and even the declaration of martial law would be 
welcomed by the minority group in the Government camp. 

“ There is no doubt that differences of opinion do exist in 
the ranks of the Opposition both in regard to aims and methods, 
and there is a ceaseless underground struggle going on for 
power and position, but in Opposition circles I can find no 
Justification for the view held in Government quarters that 
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the Hertzog group is at heart not opposed to the war and not 
in favour of a republic. 

‘‘ There is unquestionably a large number of Afrikaners who 
want to see the parliamentary system of government retained 
in any republic that is established, but there is probably a 
larger number who would support an out-and-out Nazj 
republic, for the simple reason that it would give them com. 
plete domination over the English-speaking people of the 
country. Mr. Pirow is at the head of this section, and js 
striving might and main to gain the mastery of the Herenigde 
Party. Dr. Malan has given him a free hand to agitate fora 
Nazified republic, and the appointment of Mr. Pirow’s friend, 
Mr. J. F. J. van Rensburg, as Chief Commandant of the 
Ossewa Brandwag, ensures that such propaganda will be 
effectively disseminated among the rank and file of Afrikaans. 
speaking people in the platteland and in the towns. If the 
Pirowites eventually gain power—and Mr. Pirow has suc 
ceeded in rousing the passionate enthusiasm and support of 
many members of Parliament—it is very doubtful whether 
the democratic republicans who believe in parliamentary 
government would resist the establishment of Mr. Pirow’s 
Nazified republic, and it is equally doubtful whether they wil 
be able to prevent Mr. Pirow succeeding. 

“Tt is considered in Government circles that neither the 
Ossewa Brandwag nor Mr. Pirow is really dangerous, because, 
it is argued, the Afrikaner character is naturally opposed to 
any form of dictation, and would therefore never give its 
support to a Nazified republic. There is no doubt that the 
Afrikaner does hate discipline and dictation, but Mr. Pirow 
very cleverly is spreading the gospel that his Nazified republic 
will be the domination of the Afrikaner nation over the 
English-speaking people, and not the dictation of one man 
over all South Africans, including Afrikaners. 

“It is significant that the more democratic republicans 
fear Mr. Pirow’s popularity on the platteland, and his ever- 
widening influence, and in their minds there is little doubt 
that the Government is risking a great deal by pursuing a 
policy of leniency and appeasement. The most important 
fact of all, however, is this, that if the Pirowites do decide to 
strike for a republic the other sections of the Nationalist Party 
will not dare to oppose its establishment, and therefore on the 
vital issue of a republic separated from the British Crow 
Afrikanerdom as represented in the Opposition groups i 
united and solid. 

“The Government is aware that there is no intention 
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the part of the Ossewa Brandwag and their Nationalist 
supporters to try to establish a republic by force, while the 
war is in progress—the leaders of the Brandwag realise that 
such an attempt may be met and defeated by the introduction 
of Australian and Imperial troops—and by dealing leniently 
with all the Opposition during the war the Government hopes 
to win support after the war from those Hertzogites and 
Malanites who do not look with favour upon Mr. Pirow’s plans. 
Time alone can prove the wisdom or otherwise of this policy, 
which dictated the grant of a pension to General Hertzog, but 
meanwhile the results of the policy are to be seen in the 
increasing aggressiveness, growing strength and wider develop- 
ment of the Ossewa Brandwag and its Nazi propaganda. 
Appeasement failed in Europe and cost Britain dear. Is 
South Africa entitled to expect better results ? ”’ 

This shrewd analysis of affairs in South Africa is more 
than confirmed by the official accounts of the proceedings in 
the South African Parliament, where Boer Ministers call 
attention to the extremities of the Pirowites and neglect to 
deal with their rebellious activities. The fact that only two 
years ago they were, some of them, in the same Government 
as the German, Pirow, shows the nature of their real feelings. 

A letter from a South African friend who is in close touch 
with political parties in his own country more than confirms 
the apprehension shown by the Dazly Despatch. It covers 
much the same ground, but with a different emphasis : 

“Smuts and his chief adviser, Colin Steyn, have fixed 
their minds on bringing about another fusion with the 
moderate or democratic section of the Nationalist [anti- 
British] Party, and most of their time and energies are being 
directed to this end. Some of the other ministers are not 
interested in the outcome of the war, or in extending the part 
played by South Africa. They are unquestionably anxious 
to do as much as possible for the present war effort, but they 
think that as the campaign in Africa has been turned 
from an almost certain disaster into a brilliant victory they 
believe that that victory 7m Africa can be accomplished without 
placing any further strain upon South Africa. This being 
the case, they think that the Government is exonerated from 
the necessity of going all out against the Opposition. Instead, 
their efforts are now directed to preparing for political fusion 
with the opponents of the war and in pursuance of this policy 
General Smuts is prepared to go to extreme lengths to avoid 
antagonising the anti-war section. 

“The Government hopes that the Pirowites (Ossewa 
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Brandwag and other queerly named organisations of Afrikaners 
whose chief stock-in-trade is hatred of the British and the 
desire to bring about complete Afrikaner domination of the 
English-speaking section) will become so clamorous for an 
out-and-out Nazi republic that the moderate elements ip 
the ranks of the present-day Opposition—the Republicans 
who believe in Parliamentary Government—will be driven 
into fusion with them under the leadership of General Smuts, 
I shall not be surprised if, when the war is over, the English- 
speaking people in this country are presented by General 
Smuts with this alternative: either a republic on Nazi lines 
with the motto: ‘‘One country, one language, one flag,” 
or a republic in which English and Afrikaners will receive 
so-called equality and in which the parliamentary system of 
government will be retained. It will be put up to the British 
population of South Africa that even though the Afrikaner 
is gaining a republic, South Africa will still remain friendly 
with Great Britain and will co-operate with her as in the past. 
Possibly the navy will be offered the use of Simonstown and 
the new Cape Town harbour as bases. 

“ Much, of course, will depend on the attitude of the soldier 
who returns to civil life after the war. Quite 70 per cent. of 
the South African troops are Afrikaans-speaking and a large 
percentage of that section joined the army principally to get 
three meals a day and a steady job. If they are thrown back 
into civil life without work to go to, the Ossewa Brandwag 
will probably secure a large number of them as members, 
and if the Government does not release them from the army 
when there is obviously no further use for their military 
services, the anti-war party will also be given another stick 
with which to beat the Government, while the soldiers them- 
selves will become extremely discontented. There is no 
doubt that the Government’s position is difficult in this 
respect ; but General Smuts has not made his position easier 
by his refusal to adopt a firm attitude towards the avowed 
supporters of a German victory. 

‘«« A German victory is, of course, not possible and, therefore, 
Mr. Pirow’s hopes of becoming South African Fuehrer are 
reduced, but the hatred of those Afrikaners who are opposed 
to South Africa’s participation in the war will not be lessened 
by a British victory. Rather the reverse. They would very 
much like to see England beaten, and when, on the contrary, 
she emerges victorious after having stood up alone to the 
might of the German Empire, the Afrikaners will hate us very 
much more heartily than they would if Germany was 
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victorious. The outlook for us in South Africa is not very 
pleasant.” 

It is not possible to say whether the Nationalists who are 
not Nazis will agree to throw in their lot with General Smuts, 
but quite certainly the offer of fusion will not be accepted 
unless the declaration of a republic in South Africa is guaran- 
teed, and by that time the unchecked Ossewa Brandwag 
and the out-and-out Nazis and anti-Britishers will be so strong 
that the Smuts Party, containing many people of British 
origin, may in order to retain office and to save the remnants 
of democratic privileges, consent to pay the price of leaving 
the Empire. 

We, in this country, which is the heart of the Empire, are 
not told anything of the great struggle which is going on in 
South Africa. Nor do we hear of the great and unaided 
efforts made there by the handful of British who perceive 
their danger. We ought to be better informed than we are; 
although our press has always neglected Empire news, it 
might be supposed that the serious threat of the secession of 
South Africa would be noticed by them. 


PHASES OF THE WAR 
III. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


March 28 

The winter weather still holds the country in its bitter 
grasp. There are no signs of leaves on the trees. The grass 
is not growing. Only the daffodils show us that spring is on 
the way. 

The local florist came to see me this morning about the 
daffodils. Would I sell them? I certainly would if we could 
get them picked. This was arranged and I asked how it came 
to pass that he wanted anything so humble. He said that 
there were almost no flowers in the market as no fires had 
been kept in greenhouses for forcing them. The demand for 
flowers was, he said, still great, especially for funeral wreaths, 
“People will have wreaths,’ he observed, with gloomy 
satisfaction as he took away a dozen or so Arum lilies. But, 
of course, labour is the difficulty here, as elsewhere. An 
announcement in the papers (who puts these in, I wonder ?) 
saying that school children would be available for farm work, 
proved to be a mare’s nest. Even the rule of keeping them at 
school for the whole term in which their fourteenth birthday 
occurs is not to be relaxed. Several sanguine farmers here 
applied to our schoolmaster for boys. But he can do nothing 
against the rules, however much it may be in the boy’s own 
interest. 

“IT know, Miss Susan,” he said to me last week, “ that 
Bobby Iggulden and Johnny Pilditch would be all the better 
for a little real work—you know boys of their stamp do not 
take book learning seriously—but I am helpless. They wil 
both be 14 the week after school re-opens after Easter, but it 
makes no difference. They must sit here until the summer. 
Now William Blanker is different. He wants to learn out of 
books, wants to get away from the land and to be a clerk. 
He'll get a scholarship and, very likely, end up as a conchie, 
like his uncle.’’ For the Blankers exhibit the particular form 
of crankiness called ‘‘ conscientious objection.’’ They are the 
only specimens we can show. Clever, hard, businesslike 
people, they are on the make. I shall be surprised if they 
don’t do well out of the war. Coming, as they do, from the 
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North, they obtrude their opinions on us rather unpleasantly 
and make a parade of not joining the Home Guard, and even 
of not darkening their windows as they are asked to do. 
Their elder son will certainly get a scholarship and anything 
else that is going free, while making a parade of doing nothing 
for his country. But to return to the Johnny Pilditches and 
Bobby Igguldens, who are, thank heaven, different ; it would 
be very beneficial for them, as well as to the farmers, if they 
could be released when they themselves want to leave school. 
But under our present over-socialised rule that is unlikely. 


March 30 

The bitter weather goes on. Somehow we feel it rather 
more this year than last. Though I notice in my 1940 diary 
that April 21 was “our first spring day.’’ Last year the 
sowing on the farms and in the gardens did not bulk so large 
in our minds. This year, in the Home Farm, we have been 
made to plough up another 60 acres. Rather more than our 
fair share, we think, and rather more than we can usefully 
manage. But our local agricultural committee’s inspectors 
are said to get a bonus on what is ploughed, regardless of 
what is grown. I see that a farming paper, says that last 
years ploughing campaign hardly increased the output. 
“,. . the 1940 harvest exceeded the 1939 harvest in output 
by a mere 14 per cent.”’ 

This statement has not, I think, been corrected, but the 
Government does not tell us what the increase of output was. 
It is a secret subject. One of the many foolish secrets which 
the hordes of officials, who infest the country, insist on 
keeping. Well, we cannot expect two miracles, can we ? 
We had one in Africa in February. 


April 6 

I have been staying away in an area guarded by guns ; 
very noisy they were. The local inhabitants say that if their 
guns would stop shooting, the Huns would never bomb the 
place. ‘‘ You see, when they pass us they are on their way 
to Blank, our guns fire and then they drop their bombs on us.” 

I have no doubt this often happens. 

I was staying in a house of which one portion—it is round 
a courtyard—had been blown away. The damaged area is 
just rubble with one wall standing, showing indecently the 
outlines of living-rooms—horrid. But no one was hurt and 
only private property was damaged. 

It is good to go away for a holiday, but it is even better 
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to come home again. In spite of the intense cold the birds 
are singing and the daffodils are blazing—there is no other 
word. 


April 8 

We held a meeting at the Women’s Institute to-day. Ours 
has always been a Shakespeare-acting, dance-giving Institute, 
and we have not done what we might to encourage cooking 
and fruit-bottling. Now we are instructed that we must— 
whether we know how or not—make jam, that the nation’s 
sugar is to be entrusted to us, and that private individuals 
need not think that because they give their fruit they can 
have it back as jam. 

Lady Emily Blore was in the chair, and her proposal that 
her cook should make the jam was received with acclamation. 
“TI would offer my kitchen too,” she said, wrinkling her 
brows, “‘ but I don’t know whether that would be allowed.” 
We did not know either. The alternative seemed to be to 
— the jam on the very inadequate stove at the Village 

all. 

The meeting quietly but firmly wanted to know what 
would happen to its fruit when it was brought in. Would 
it be allowed to be bought back as jam? If not, would it be 
given to the County Hospital or what ? Lady Emily read 
from a paper of instructions that you might give as much 
fruit as you liked, but you might not buy back more than 
10 lb. of jam—you could say which sort of jam—but it could 
not be guaranteed that you got your own fruit back. That 
seemed reasonable and, though we all regretted that we were 
not going to make our own jam, we knew that Lady Emily’s 
cook would make it very well. 

The next village is giving itself airs. While we were doing 
Twelfth Night and the Tempest, their Women’s Institute had 
made gloves and had learned to cook and bottle fruit. It 
was a real case of la Cigale et la Fourmi. Only our Cigale 
has got to reform her ways. 


April 11 

People who live in the country listen much more to the 
wireless than do Londoners, unless they are old or ill ;_ these 
last do not seem to turn on their wireless for the evening as 
we do. I always feel I shall some day have to write an essay 
on ‘‘ How Not to Do It” for the benefit of the B.B.C. The 
directors of that institution would put my remarks into the 
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waste-paper basket no doubt, but I can’t help thinking that 
ordinary people would agree with me. 

For instance there is a clergyman—never mind his name— 
who preached a sermon (or gave an address ?) the other 
evening in which he told us that “‘ everybody was looking for 
God.” He said it in so self-satisfied a tone, with such unctuous 
conviction that the immediate result on one hearer was 
intense irritation. This was not lessened when he developed 
his theory, which was that every human being is actively 
seeking God—he appeared to mean goodness not God—even 
when unaware of this. They might be quite outside all 
churches or even all religions, but there it was. 

To one listener his remarks were not only unintelligible 
but almost blasphemous. 

But then it is on its “ moralists’”—so-called—that the 
B.B.C. has always fallen down. Whether the moralists be 
political, like Mr. Vernon Bartlett and Mr. Priestley, or 
religious, like the clergyman I have referred to, the directors 
of the B.B.C. do manage to find men who are always @ cété 
and never on the nail. Their motto should be “ all over the 
shop ’—perhaps it is ! 


EDWARD LEAR IN ALBANIA 


How many of us who have followed eagerly the tremendous 
issues of the Balkan War and who watched for news of 
Elbassan, Argyrécastro and Khimara, remember that these 
places were visited and described with characteristic charm 
by that inimitable writer of nonsense verse and incomparable 
delineator of classical landscape, Edward Lear? It was on 
a September afternoon some ninety years ago that this 
indefatigable traveller set out by steamer from Constantinople, 
where “ after severe illness . . . six weeks of repose in the 
house of the British Embassy on the banks of the Bosphorus 
under the care of the kindest of families* had restored energy 
if not perfect health,” bent on realising a long-cherished dream 
of seeing “‘ the classic vale of Tempe, the sacred mountain of 
Athos, and the romantic Ioannina. He had planned to meet 
at Athos (his first objective) Charles Church, nephew of Sir 
Richard Church, the hero of the Greek War of Independence, 
and younger brother of the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, himself 
to end his life nearly seventy years later as Sub-dean of Wells, 
with whom in the previous June of that year (1848) he had 
toured a part of Northern Greece and the lovely island of 
Entora. This tour had come to an untimely end by a severe 
attack of fever, which but for the devoted nursing of his 
companion might have ended fatally. Young Church, after 
getting his fellow traveller convalescent, had gone off to the 
Troad, planning to adjoin him later. Dis aliter visum. At 
Salonica Lear found cholera rampant, and the monks of 
Mount Athos “ utterly prohibited all communication between 
their peninsula and the infected city ’’; his only choice was 
to return to Constantinople or to make his way to Ioannina 
along the line of the old Roman Via Egnatia. Lear took the 
bolder course, which meant a long and solitary journey 
through some of the wildest country in Europe. He hada 
good dragoman, the faithful Giorgio Kozzachi, and was armed 
with a ‘‘ Boyourldi,”’ or general introduction to Governors or 
Pashas, procured for him by the great Elchi himself (Sir 
Stratford Canning) and a Teskere or provincial passport. 
Thus equipped, and deliberately refusing the protection of 


* Sir Stratfield and Lady Canning ; later Lord Stratfield de Redcliffe. 
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firearms, he made his way through Monastir to Lake Akhridha, 
on the southern shore of which lies Pogradetz, which played 
so large a part in the first stages of the Greek offensive, and 
on to Elbassan, “‘ a town singularly picturesque, both in itself, 
and as to its site. A high massive wall, with a deep outer 
moat, surrounds a large quadrangle of dilapidated houses . . . 
the views from the broad ramparts extending round the town 
are perfectly exquisite: and whichever way you turn you 
have a middle distance of mosques and foliage, with a back- 
ground of purple hills, or southward, the remarkable mountain 
of Tomohr, the giant Soracte of the plains of Berdt. Lear 
relates an absurd adventure which befell him here :— 

‘No sooner had I settled to draw—forgetful of Bekir the 
guard—than forth came the populace of Elbassan one by one, 
and two by two, to a mighty host they grew, and there were 
soon from eighty to a hundred spectators collected, with 
earnest curiosity in every look; and when I had sketched 
such of the principal buildings as they could recognise, a 
universal shout of ‘ Shaitan!’ burst from the crowd; and 
strange to relate, the greater part of the mob put their fingers 
into the mouths and whistled furiously, after the manner of 
butcher-boys in England. Whether this was a sort of spell 
against my magic I do not know ; but the absurdity of sitting 
still on a rampart to make a drawing, while a great crowd of 
people whistled at me with all their might, struck me so 
forcibly, that, come what might of it, I could not resist going 
off into convulsions of laughter, an impulse the Gheghes 
seemed to sympathise with, as one and all shrieked with 
delight, and the ramparts resounded with hilarious merriment. 
Alas! this was of no long duration, for one of those tiresome 
Dervishes—in whom, with their green Turbans, Elbassdn is 
rich—soon came up, and yelled, ‘ Shaitan scroo !—Shaitan ! ’ 
(the devil draws !—the devil) in my ears with all his force ; 
seizing my book also, with an awful frown, shutting it, and 
pointing to the sky, intimating that heaven would not allow 
such impiety. It was in vain after this to attempt more ; the 
‘Shaitan ’ cry was raised in one wild chorus, and I took the 
consequences of having laid by my fez for comfort’s sake—in 
the shape of a horrible shower of stones, which pursued me to 
the covered streets, where, finding Bekir with his whip, I 
went to work again more successfully about the walls of the 
old city.” 

From Elbassan Lear went on through Tyrana (King Zog’s 
capital, where he had his chief residence), to Kréia, once the 
stronghold of the heroic Iskander Bey ; here Lear supped, 
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squatting oriental fashion (and upset the soup tureen !), with 
Ali Bey, the eighteen-year-old governor, whom he vastly 
amused by imitating at his request the respective noises of a 
railway train and a paddle steam-boat (“ tik-tok, tik-tok, 
tik-tok, tokka, tokka, tokka, tokka-tok’’—and “‘ Squish- 
squash, squish-squash, thump-bump’’); thence to Skédra 
(Scutari) with its lovely lake, where he dined with the Pasha, 
who was more sophisticated than Ali Bey, sat his guests on 
chairs, spoke Italian, and in the course of talk asked Lear if 
Lord Cook (chi girava il mondo *) had left any children, and 
if so, whether they also went intorno l’universo ? Returning 
vid Tyrana Lear visited Durazzo, Berat and Avlona, of which 
last place he gives an attractive picture: “‘ A most beautiful 
amphitheatre of olive-covered heights surrounds Avlona, 
whose silvery mosques peep out from deep green foliage, while 
Kanina, a town majestically placed upon an eminence beyond, 
finishes one of the prettiest of pictures. Full of artistic 
incident is the town itself (where I arrived before four) ; you 
have mosques and bazaars, stork’s nests,f and picturesque 
desolation ; for Avlona is but a poor place now ; and having 
suffered in the latest Albanian (or Zuliki’s) rebellion, exhibits 
a mournful air of decay.” 

At Avlona Lear was hospitably entertained by a German 
merchant to whom he had an introduction and who was 
‘“‘chumming ”’ with a fellow German, a doctor of Quarantine: 
“ Oct. 20th. The perfection of an autumnal clear day! After 
early coffee I went out with Anastsdio, the Khimariote 
domestic—or rather Kawas (for as a servant of government, 
he carries arms). He says I can go through ‘his country, 
weather permitting, in five or six days, and that, as he is of 
one of the best families in Vun6, everybody knows him, and 
he knows everybody. This seems an opportunity of seeing 
Acroceraunia not to be lost; and I shall undertake the 
adventure leaving Giorgio Kozzachi at Avléna until I return 
from those unexplored lands.”’ 

So Lear was tempted to make a detour through Khimara 
the Greek Akrokeraunia land of the “high thunderbolt,” 
which comes down to us with grim associations from the 
ancient world, mainly through the reference in one of the best 
known of Horace’s Odes (I, iii) the “‘ God-Speed ”’ to his 
brother bard Virgil, “‘ Athenas proficiscentem.’’ The regular 


* Who went round the world. 
E+ The storks arrive at Avléna from May 15 to 20, and depart before 
August 15. 
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route in those days was from Brindisi (Brundisium) to Dyr- 
rachium (the modern Valona), involving the crossing of the 
mouth of the Adriatic, a strait dreaded by the Romans at 
Jeast as much as the crossing from Dover to Calais by the 
average Englishman. This stretch of water was at its stormiest 
with a wind from the south ; 


quo non arbiter Hadriz 
maior 


and there was always a risk of the ship being carried out of 
its course on to the ‘‘ infames scopulos Acroceraunia.”’ It was 
decided accordingly to make a start next day. While waiting 
the escort of his host that afternoon to a good viewpoint above 
Avlo6na, Lear arauses himself in characteristic fashion :— 
“In the meantime I drew the portraits of two Moham- 
medan Gheghes of Elbassan, who came to visit my hosts. 
No sooner were these good people squatted in the little wooden 
gallery with their garments, faces, and pipes in complete 
arrangement for my drawing, than a bit of indiarubber fell 
from my book ; and making two small hops upon the ground, 
as is the wont with that useful vegetable substance when 
dropped accidentally, caused indescribable alarm to the two 
orthodox Gheghes, who jumped up and hissed at it, saying, 
‘Shaitan, Shaitan!’ and trembling with horror as the little 
imp remained close to their feet. Nor did my taking it up 
calm their fears; and when I put it in my pocket, their 
disgust was increased at such ostentatious truckling to the 
comforts of a familiar demon. So as I found they could not 
be again induced to remain tranquil enough to be sketched, 
I seized a moment when they were not looking at me, and 
bounced the offending caoutchouc on the planked floor, when 
up it flew to such a degree that the unhappy and tormented 
Mohammedans screamed aloud, and shrieking out ‘ Shaitan, 
Shaitan !’ jumped off the accursed platform and fled away.”’ 
Next morning the start was made, under the guidance of 
the Khimdriote, Anastasio, and Sulio a Turkish guard (or 
Pietone). Here is a pleasing picture of the first halt: ‘‘ Before 
one p.m. we reached the shore, and made for a little cove 
(there are many like it on the coast east of Plymouth) where 
a spring of pure and icy fresh water gushes from the foot of a 
rock into the sea, and offers a natural halting-place for all 
who travel between Khimara and Avléna. Kria Néra* is 
the name of this seaside station ; and it was pleasant to rest 
on a carpet thrown down on the smooth sand beneath the 


* Kria Nér = cold spring. 
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high rocks which shut in this little nook. Several peasants 
with their horses are resting here, and Anastasio and the 
policeman join them in a lunch of bread and cheese ; beyond 
them are grey cliffs and green dun heights—a strip of white 
sand, and the long promontory of Linguetta stretching out 
into the gulf; the clear splashing sea at my feet and above 
all the bright streaked sky. A quiet half hour in such a scene 
crowds many a reflection into the tablets of thought, but such 
can have no place in journals.”’ 

“Of the peasants halting at this natural khan with my 
own party, most are Khimariotes, going to Berat or other 
mid-districts of Albania; others are Beratini. These wild 
and rugged men have in general a forlorn and anxious look, 
and are clad in blanket-like capotes, their caps mostly white, 
‘Some,’ saith Anastasio, ‘ two years ago, were “ roba fina de 
ladri’”’,’* but now Albania is purged of danger and romance, 
thieves and rebellion, from end to end.” 

‘ But it is past one, and time to set off once more for there 
are four long hours to Draghiddhes, the first Khimariote 
village. The pathway is ever along the side of the gulf and 
rises far above the blue, blue water. Anything more frightful 
than these (so-called) paths, along the iron rocks of Acro- 
ceraunia, it is not easy to imagine: as if to baffle invaders, 
the ledges along which one went slowly, now wound inward, 
skirting ravines full of lentisk and arbutus, now projected 
over the bald sides of precipices, so that at certain unexpected 
angles, the rider’s outer leg hung sheer over the deep sea below. 
To the first of these surprising bits of horror-samples of the 
highways of Khimara I had come all unknowingly, my horse 
turning round a sharp rocky point, and proceeding leisurely 
thence down a kind of bad staircase without balustrades; I 
declined, however, trying a second similar pass on his back, 
and at the first spot where there was safe footing, dismounted. 
Meanwhile the Khimariote who ever and anon kept shouting, 
‘Kakos dromos, Signore,’ fired off his pistol at intervals, 
partly, as he said, from ‘ allegria’ { and partly to prevent any 
one meeting us in the dire and narrow way. When we had 
overcome the last of the Kakos dromos—lo! a beautiful 
scene opened at the narrow end of the gulf, which lay likea 
still and dark lake below the high wall of Khimara territory. 
Draghiadhes, the door, as it were, of Acroceraunia, stands on 
a height immediately in front, while the majestic snowy peak 

* The cleverest of robbers. 
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of Tchika (the lofty point so conspicuous from Corfu, and on 
the southern side of which stand the real Khimariote villages) 
towers over all the scene, than which one more sublime, or 
more shut out from the world, I do not recollect often to have 
noticed.” 

At Draghiadhes the party was put up at the house of a 
friend of Anastasio, one Achmét Zinani, “a tall thin ancient 
Mohammedan, clad all in red, save a white kilt,’ who wel- 
comed Lear in “‘a speech profuse of compliments ”’ :— 

“The plan of Khimariote hospitality is this: the guest 
buys a fowl or two, and his hosts cook it, and help him to eat 
it. We all sat round the dish, and I, propping myself side- 
ways on cushions, made shift to partake of it as well as I 
could; but a small candle being the only light allotted to the 
operation, I was not so adroit as my co-partners, who fished 
out the most interesting parts of the excellent fowl ragout 
with astonishing dexterity and success. The low round plate 
of tin was a perpetual shelter for eight or nine little cats, 
whom we pulled out from beneath by their tails at momentary 
intervals, when they wailed aloud, and rushed back again, 
pleased even by feeling the hot fowl through the table, as they 
could not otherwise enjoy it. After the ragout had nearly 
all been devoured and its remains consigned to the afflicted 
cats, there came on a fearful species of cheese soup, with 
butter, perfectly fabulous as to filthiness; and after this, 
there was the usual washing of hands ‘a la turque,’ and the 
evening meal was done. Supper over, we all sat in a semi- 
circle about the fire. Some six or eight of the townsmen came 
in—a sort of soirée—and drinking cups of coffee was the 
occupation for some hours. Albanian only is spoken, and very 
little Greek understood here. About ten or eleven, all but the 
family gradually withdrew; the old gentleman, Achmét, 
and the rest of the Albanians, rolled themselves up in capotes, 
and slept, Anastasio placed himself across my feet, with his 
pistols by his side; and as for me, with my head on my 
knapsack, I managed to get an hour or two of early sleep, 
though the army of fleas, which assailed me as a new-comer, 
not to speak of the excursion cats, who played at bo-peep 
behind my head, made the rest of the night a time of real 
suffering, the more so that the great wood fire nearly roasted 
me, and was odious to the eyes, as a wood fire must needs be. 
Such are the penalties paid for the picturesque. But one does 
not come to Acroceraunia for food, sleep, or cleanliness.”’ 

“ Before daylight all were on foot. . . . Anxious to see 
the bright sun after the night’s penance, I ran to the door ; 
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but hardly had I gone three steps from it, when I felt myself 
violently pulled by the collar, and dragged backwards, before 
I had time to resist ; a friendly assault on the part of Achmét 
and Anastasio, the motive of which was adequately explained 
by a simultaneous charge of some thirty immense dogs, who 
bounced out from the most secluded corners, and would 
straightway have breakfasted on me, had I not been so aptly 
rescued ; certainly the dogs of Khimara are the most for- 
midable brutes I have yet seen, and every wall and lane here 
seems alive with them.”’ 

Dogs play a considerable part in the story. Anyone who 
has walked over Greek mountains knows how terrifying the 
Greek sheep dogs can be. Anastasio never wearied of 
injunctions as to the awful character of the dogs of Khimara, 
“Tt is true,” said he, ‘‘ I am responsible for your life, but at 
the same time you must do just as I bid you, for if you look 
at a dog of Khimara, there will hardly be anything but some 
of your largest bones left ten minutes afterwards! ” 

The women too come in for a good deal of notice, mainly 
as bearers of burdens. There are parts of Italy where you can 
see something similar. I have seen it in the mountains round 
Volterra, and in part of the Abruzzi; at Scanno some of the 
women are the bricklayers and carry huge hods of bricks, 
while all carry enormous brass vessels of water on their heads 
with an ease and grace of movement quite astonishing. It is 
interesting to note that the Scanno folk, who differ from their 
neighbours and are a race apart, have a tradition of having 
come from the other side of the Adriatic, quite possibly 
Albania. 

‘“‘ Throughout the whole of the day’s journey I have seen 
numbers of women carrying burthens of incredible size and 
weight ; from one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
eighty pounds, I am assured, is no unusual loading. These 
poor creatures are indeed little like women in appearance, for 
their faces are worn into lines and furrows of masculine hard- 
ness by excessive and early toil ; and as they labour pitifully 
up the rocky paths, steadying their steps with a staff, or cross 
the stony torrent beds, bent nearly double beneath their 
loads, they seem less like human beings than quadrupeds. ... 
The ponderous packages of wool, grain, sticks, etc., borne by 
these hard-worked creatures are hung to their neck by two 
strong straps. .. . They are short and strongly made in 
person, with very light hair ; their eyes are almost universally 
soft grey, and very pretty, but the rest of the face, apart from 
the worn and ground-down expression, is too broad and square 
in form to be prepossessing.”’ 
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Meeting a party of women so laden on the descent to 
Khimara Lear was “ surprised out of his wonted philosophy 
of travel which ought not to exclaim at anything,’ and 
exclaimed to Anastasio ‘‘ Heavens! how can you make your 
women such slaves?” ‘‘O Signore,” said Anastasio, “‘ to 
you, as a Stranger, it must seem extraordinary ; but the fact 
is, we have no mules in Khimara, that is the reason why we 
employ a creature so inferior in strength as a woman is (un 
animale tanto poco capace) ; but there is no remedy, for mules 
there are none, and women are next best to mules. Vi 
assicuro, Signore, although certainly far inferior to mules, 
they are really better than asses, or even horses! ” 

From Draghiddhes Lear went on to other Khimariote 
villages, Dukadhes, Vund, Khimara; the track to Vuné led 
over the Strada Bianca, ‘‘a very remarkable scene of sheer 
mountain terror,’ where a steep flight of stairs is cut in the 
perpendicular rock, by the side of “‘ that extraordinary torrent 
which, descending in one unbroken white bed from the very 
mountain top down its seaward face, is known by mariners as 
‘il fume di Strada Bianca,’ or Aspri Ruga.” The return to 
Avl6na was made by the same route. 

Lear was now nearing his goal—Ioannina, the Mecca of 
his long and arduous pilgrimage. His road lay through 
Tepeléni and Argyrécastro, which have made so big a figure 
in recent news of the Greek battle front. Here is the descrip- 
tion of the last stage of his journey :— 

“Tt was nearly three p.m. ere the last tedious windings of 
the valley disclosed the great mountain Trebushin and its 
neighbour of Khérmovo, visible now from base to summit— 
each calmly towering in bright purple below peaks of glittering 
snow. Beneath them the junction of the two rivers Vidsa 
and Bantja forms the long promontory of Tepeléni, whose 
ruined palace and walls and silver-toned mosque give a 
strange air of dreamy romance to this scene, one of the most 
sublime and simple in Albania, and certainly one most fraught 
with associations ancient and modern.” 

Tepeléni is famous as the birthplace of Ali Pasha, “ the 
Turkish Napoleon,” that ‘‘ man of war and woes,” as Byron 
calls him. Here he had built himself a palace in which he 
entertained Byron and Hobhouse as described in Childe 
Harold (11, 55-64). 

“ The sun was sinking as I sat down to draw in what had 
been a great chamber, below one of the many crumbling walls 
—perhaps in the very spot where the dreaded Ali gave 
audience to his Frank guests in 1809—when Childe Harold 
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was but twenty-four years old, and the Vizir in the zenith of 
his power. The poet is no more ;—the host is beheaded, and 
his family nearly extinct ; the palace is burned, and levelled 
with the ground. . . . It was impossible not to linger in such 
a site and brood over such images, and of all the scenes I have 
visited the palace of Ali Pasha at Tepeléni will continue most 
vividly imprinted on my recollection.” 

From Tepeléni the road goes along the left bank of the 
Drino, which joins the Vidsa some two miles above the town, 
crossing the river opposite the Khan Subashi by a stone 
bridge: ‘I thenceforth proceeded along the right bank of 
the river, which here runs through the wide valley of Derépuli. 
Its magnificent dimensions now opened in all their extent; 
the high wall of mountains on its western side displaying the 
city of Arghyr6é Kastro, yet afar off, at its foot. For two 
hours I advanced through the rich flat meadows of this broad 
vale—leaving the hills of the fatal Gardhiki on the right, and 
speculating on the distant peaks towards Pindus and 
Toannina.”’ 

It is interesting to compare the fine photograph of Argyré- 
castro as it is to-day, which was reproduced in The Times of 
December 7, with Lear’s beautiful sketch made ninety years 
ago. The viewpoint is not quite the same, though nearly so; 
Lear’s sketch is made from a point rather to the right of the 
photographer’s, and a little nearer to the town, and shows 
the noble aqueduct which does not appear in the photograph 
—if it still exists. Lear’s word picture greatly helps the 
realisation of the scene: ‘‘ The general appearance of Arghyré 
Kastro is most imposing; but the glittering triangular area 
of houses, which from afar appears as one great pyramid of 
dwellings against the mountain side, is broken up, on a nearer 
approach, into three divisions. The whole town is built on 
three distinct ridges, or spurs of rock, springing from the hill 
at a considerable height, and widening—separated by deep 
ravines or channels of torrents—as they stretch out into the 
plain. The town stands mainly on the face or edge of these 
narrow spurs, but many buildings are scattered most 
picturesquely down their sides, mingled, as is the wont in 
Albanian towns, with fine trees, while the centre and highest 
ridge of rock, isolated from the parent mountain, and con- 
nected with it only by an aqueduct, is crowned by what forms 
the most striking feature of the place, a black ruined castle, 
that extends along its whole summit, and proudly towers, 
even in decay, over the scattered vassal-houses_ below. 
Arghyré Kastro is in fact three towns; and no place could 
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have been more beautifully contrived for the perpetuation of 
the family feuds which long disturbed its harmony; rival 
houses placed at the opposing edges of the same ravines could 
brave each other’s anger; and while their inmates were 
distant only a space of a few yards in appearance, a real hour’s 
descent and climb separated two seats of hereditary squabble.” 
And so, after eight weeks of strenuous travel and sketching, 
Lear found himself at JIodnnina, the third of the three 
“wishes,” to satisfy which he had set out from Constantinople. 
It did not at this first sight altogether come up to his expecta- 
tion. His disappointment was perhaps due in part to personal 
causes ; he found that he had just missed his former fellow- 
traveller Church who had passed through Ioannina only two 
days previously. The season was too far advanced for further 
travel in these wintry mountains, and Lear accepted the 
invitation of a friend to go with him to Egypt and Sinai. 
But with the spring he took up the thread of his Greek travel, 
and starting from Ioannina, of which he thought better on this 
second visit, made his way to Tempe, but was again baulked 
of his wish to see Mount Athos. It illustrates well Lear’s 
dogged tenacity of purpose that after four years this wish too 
he succeeded in satisfying. It was nearly sixty years later 
that I had the good fortune to spend a Christmas in Athens 
in the company of Canon Church, as keen a lover of Greece 
at eighty as he had been as a young man of four-and-twenty. 
For some years after this I cherished a plan of following in 
Lear’s footsteps through Albania, but had not the opportunity 
or the leisure required for the purpose till in the spring of 
1930, partly with this in view, I paid a very happy visit to 
my old friend (and Radley pupil) Sir Robert Hodgson and his 
charming wife at the British Legation in Durazzo. But 
Albania was then in a very unsettled state, and conditions 
for this sort of travel had become a good deal worse since 
Turkish times. I was advised to give up the plan, which I 
was the readier to do as it gave me the time to make a stay, 
which I had long wished, in Ithaca. I should be glad now 
had I been able to carry out my first purpose of bringing 
Lear’s journey (and ‘‘journal”’) up to date. His vivid 
descriptions of these places, as he saw them more than ninety 
years ago, and still more his sketches, with their minute and 
scrupulous fidelity to truth, I have found a great help in 
following the brilliant offensive of our heroic Greek allies, and 
I wish that there might be a popular reprint of his book. 
Could not the “‘ Penguins ” doit ? Very many would welcome 
it. LIONEL JAMES. 


COUNTING BRITAIN’S BIRDS 


RECENT years have seen the development of bird-watching 
from the status of a mere hobby to a science of considerable 
importance, and it is now generally realised that the abundance 
or otherwise of birds in a district and, more especially, the 
distribution of the members of the various species are economic 
factors which play their part in agriculture, horticulture and 
a host of other things. 

Not so very long ago one of the leading ornithologists of 
the world reminded British naturalists that while they had 
accumulated masses of interesting information about such 
rare species as harriers, eagles and the like, there had been 
far too few observations on the habits of the more common 
birds and that a deal of mystery still surrounded the family 
life of such an abundant species as the house sparrow. His 
plea for more information about the ordinary birds of the 
countryside was successful, with the result that in recent years 
the British Trust for Ornithology, the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, the British Empire Naturalists’ Associa- 
tion, and a host of natural history societies operating in a 
limited area, such as the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, the 
Devon Bird-watching and Preserving Society and the Liver- 
pool Naturalists’ Field Club, have organised bird surveys and 
censuses with the intention of finding more about the habits 
and distribution of such common species as the heron, the 
woodcock, the magpie and the different members of the owl 
family. 

One of the birds which has received a great deal of attention 
in recent years is the starling. Old books on natural history 
quoted this as one of the species beneficial to the farmer, 
pointing out that the birds consumed huge numbers of 
injurious insects and weed seeds. Such statements may have 
been quite correct forty years ago, but the present century 
has seen a phenomenal increase in the numbers of starlings in 
this country, due partly to immigration from abroad and 
partly as the result of increased protection now afforded to 
birds of all kinds. The result has been that the starling has 
been forced to change its diet in order to accommodate it to 
the increased demand on natural foods and, as a consequence, 
valuable cereals and even fruits are now eaten by these birds. 
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To-day, the starling is a nuisance rather than a friend to the 
farmer, although there is not the slightest doubt that could 
the numbers of the birds be controlled it would revert to its 
former beneficial status. 

At the present time the starling is so common a bird in all 
parts of Great Britain, with the possible exception of the 
Welsh counties of Pembroke and Cardigan, that it seems hard 
to realise that a century and a half ago it was almost a rarity 
in many districts. Gilbert White’s Journals, which consist of 
the daily diaries kept by the famous Selbourne naturalist in 
the second part of the eighteenth century, contain so few 
references to the starling that it would seem that it was then 
a rarity in some parts of Hampshire and in the Isle of Wight. 
The first starling’s nest in Cornwall was recorded so late as in 
1855, and a few years later there were noticeable increases in 
the numbers of these birds in both the West Country and the 
North of England. 

Several counts of the starling populations of different 
districts have taken place in recent years and at the present 
time it is estimated that there are some 320,000 birds resident 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, but that this number is swelled 
to about 1,000,000 during the winter months by the vast 
immigrations of Continental starlings. A census of the starling 
population of Liverpool, which was carried out by members 
of the Liverpool Naturalists’ Field Club some years ago, 
revealed that no fewer than 27,000 of these birds frequented 
the parks, open spaces and streets of that city, a figure which 
shows that the starling population of our cities and towns is 
a large one. A similar census carried out in Sussex showed 
that the winter starling population of that county numbered 
1,500,000. 

The flocks of winter starling visitors were commented on 
over a hundred and fifty years ago, White recording in 1780: 
“ Multitudes of starlings appear at Newton, and run feeding 
about in the grasslands. No number is known to breed in 
these parts. There is therefore an emigration from some 
other district.” 

By means of placing numbered aluminium rings on the 
legs of birds in the hope that they will be recovered months 
afterwards and, perhaps, in places many miles away from 
their nesting haunts, ornithologists have solved many of the 
mysteries surrounding bird migration and flight, and as a 
result of this ringing (which is carried out in practically every 
country in the world) it has been discovered that our winter 
starling visitors come from Scandinavia, the countries border- 
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ing the Baltic and North Germany. Indeed, some 30,000 
starlings have been ringed in these countries and several 
hundred of the marked birds have been recovered in the 
British Isles. 

The starling’s habit of gathering at a common roost, often 
in large numbers, during the months from October to March 
has long been known, and for some time game preservers and 
foresters have been aware of the damage done by these 
roosting birds. The ground immediately beneath the trees 
is soured, branches of trees are broken, and as the starling is 
a noted carrier of rapes and other diseases the danger of these 
extending to either poultry or game in the vicinity of the 
roost is ever present. Both migratory and resident birds 
mingle in the roosts and only those who have endeavoured to 
make an estimate of the numbers occupying one particular 
roost can have any idea of the size of some of the congregations, 
It has been found that well over 500,000 starlings roost in the 
Clapham and Patching wood, near Worthing, Sussex, nightly 
during the winter months, and another 500,000 gather in the 
rhododendrons at Cross-in-Hand, in the eastern part of the 
county. 

The task of counting the number of occupants of a starling 
roost is no light one. The watchers take up their positions at 
different points surrounding the roost and then when the 
flocks begin to come in and darken the sky around, the actual 
counting begins. A careful estimate of the number of birds 
to the square yard is first made and then the size of the flock 
is estimated, after which the final figure for each flock is 
arrived at by multiplication. The downpouring of the flocks 
only lasts for a few minutes and during this short time com- 
panies stretching out over a mile of sky might arrive. 

Where the birds are more scattered, the number pouring 
into the trees is obtained by making a dot or dash for each 
one in a notebook. 

If special study of the distribution of one species has been 
responsible for reversing the agricultural status of the starling 
in an adverse way, such selective study has had the opposite 
effect on other birds. An interesting case in point has been 
that of the little owl, for surely no bird has been the cause of 
more controversy among gamekeepers, agriculturalists and 
others than this fiercest member of the owl family, which can 
be recognised from its relatives by its small size and greyish 
plumage. The bird has a fairly wide distribution over the 
southern and midland counties, but is not so common in the 
north and is local in appearance in Scotland. 
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Prior to 1936 the general opinion among naturalists and 
others was that the bird did far more harm than good and at 
one time it seemed likely to come under the ban of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The British Field Sports Society 
accused it of doing damage to game chicks, but the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds championed it and declared 
that its principal food comprised beetles, voles, mice and 
sparrows. During 1936 and 1937, however, the British Trust 
for Ornithology carried out a special survey and investigation 
of both the feeding habits and distribution of this owl, as the 
result of which the unfavourable opinion which had pre- 
viously held sway had to be afforded a drastic revision. 

Special attention was paid to the complaints that both 
game and poultry chicks were consumed in large numbers by 
the little owl and between March and June, 1937, officials 
of the Trust examined no fewer than 2,460 pellets sent from 
thirty-four counties and eighty-one localities. In only a 
negligible proportion of these were the remains of either game 
or poultry chicks found, and it was established that, on the 
whole, the claims of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds were correct. 

It is not generally realised that the little owl is an alien 
and was introduced into this country from the Mediterranean 
regions in 1843. A Yorkshire squire, Charles Waterton, of 
Walton Hall, Wakefield, is said to have brought the first birds 
of this type from Rome in that year and to have set them 
free in his bird sanctuary—the pioneer bird sanctuary of 
England. Although the experiment was not a_ success, 
numbers of these birds were brought and liberated by other 
people between 1874 and 1900, with the result that the bird 
established itself as a breeding species. 

I have already referred to the census of the starling 
population of Liverpool undertaken by the members of the 
Liverpool Naturalists’ Field Club some years ago. It is 
interesting to note that Merseyside naturalists have always 
displayed a keen interest in work of this description, with the 
result that few cities in the British Isles have had their 
feathered inhabitants checked and listed so accurately as 
Liverpool. The last census showed that some 600,000 birds 
resided in this Lancashire city, of which 95,000 were house- 
sparrows and 12,000 pigeons which lived in a wild state. 

One of the most interesting results of the modern method 
of bird-counting has been the discovery that the building of 
new housing estates around the towns and cities and the recent 
spread of ‘‘ribbon-development’”’ along our roads is in- 
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creasing rather than reducing the bird population of these 
islands, for counts taken before and after some rural area has 
been built upon have shown a surprising increase in bird 
numbers. 

This has been attributed to the encouragement given by 
town-dwellers for birds to settle and breed in the gardens, 
parks and open spaces, and also to the fact that in winter 
weather birds have a greater chance of survival in the 
proximity of human habitations, where food is readily 
obtainable, than in the wild woodlands. Indeed, the severe 
wintry spell in the early weeks of 1940 took a far greater toll 
of the birds living in the country than of those residing in the 
towns and cities. 

The bird population of London is surprising both in its 
diversity and numbers, and in an area which extends for two 
and a half miles north and south of Charing Cross and four 
miles east and west of the same place, a list of 126 different 
species has been compiled, some twenty of these being regular 
nesting species. The mud-banks of the Thames at low-water 
mark are thronged with multitudes of wading birds and wild 
duck, and the lakes and ornamental waters of the various 
public parks are at all times the haunt of waterfowl and gulls. 

One of the birds that has engaged the attention of the 
bird-counters within the last decade is the heron. In 1928 
the British Trust for Ornithology organised a census of the 
heronries in Great Britain, and since then annual counts of 
these nesting grounds have been made in order that the 
fluctuations of the heron population of these islands can be 
duly recorded. The 1928 census revealed that there were 
some 3,500 occupied nests in England and Wales, the largest 
heronry being that in Milton Park, Peterborough, in 
Northamptonshire (which was established about 1819) with 
135 nests. 

By means of the annual re-counts of nests, it has been 
established that since this first census there has been a 
marked increase in the number of breeding pairs, so that it 
can be assumed that the heron population of Great Britain is 
on the increase at the present time. An early census of herons’ 
nests in Berkshire, carried out at the beginning of the present 
century, showed that some fifty pairs were breeding there; by 
1928 this number had been increased to sixty-eight, and ten 
years later seventy-seven nests were counted. This increase 
can be taken as being representative of the country as a whole. 

Another interesting census carried out by the British 
Trust for Ornithology was concerned with the breeding 
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haunts of the black-headed gull, by far the most numerous of 
our native gulls. Within recent years the breeding habits 
and the distribution of this gull have undergone a marked 
change and, indeed, the bird is now every bit as common 
inland, where it haunts reservoirs, rivers, lakes and specially 
sewage farms, as on the sea coasts. By means of its 1938 
survey the Trust discovered that 70,000 gulls nest in England’s 
124 gulleries, and that Scotland had 145 gulleries, Ireland 39 
and Wales 34. There was a total absence of nesting grounds 
in the Isle of Man, where the herring gull is the commonest 
sea bird. 

The greatest gullery in the British Isles was ascertained 
to be that at Drigg Point, Ravenglass, on the Cumberland 
coast, with nearly 50,000 nesting pairs. This was over five 
times the size of its nearest rival, and amounted to some two- 
thirds of the total population of England. An unusual 
gullery was found on Greensett Moss, on the shoulders of the 
Pennine peak of Whernside, where 250 pairs were found 
nesting at an altitude of 1,925 feet above sea level, this being 
the highest gullery in the country. 

The great crested grebe, that handsome water bird whose 
satiny-white breast plumes were so much in demand for 
ornamenting ladies’ hats in the Victorian age, was regarded as 
a rarity at the beginning of the century, but the prevention 
of the slaughter of these birds for the sake of their feathers 
has assisted them to re-establish themselves. A census 
carried out a few years ago showed that they occupied some 
three hundred waters in the British Isles and at the present 
time they continue to exhibit a strong tendency to increase 
and spread. 

As will be understood, the status of birds in the British 
Isles is subject to considerable fluctuations with the passing 
of time and the practical use of any one census, except for the 
purpose of comparison, rarely lasts above a couple of decades. 
Nevertheless, the work is of considerable fascination and as 
the ranks of bird-lovers and watchers continue to swell, so do 
the numbers of those willing to co-operate in this voluntary 
work increase. Britain’s army of bird-counters is a fast- 
growing one, and guided by such organisations as the British 
Trust for Ornithology and other bodies of like nature, it has 
already contributed much to our knowledge of the economic 


i and otherwise of the feathered inhabitants of these 
islands. 


SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 


NEWS FROM AMERICA 


WHEN Senator Bailey of North Carolina rose in the Senate 
to support the Lease-Lend Bill for supplying Britain and 
her associates with American arms and declared: “ It is not 
to be denied that the totalitarians may regard it as anact 
of war. What if they do?” he was voicing a feeling which 
none of his colleagues had up to that point dared express, 
During the Presidential campaign support for Britain had 
always been limited by the phrase “short of war.” Less 
had been heard of “short of war” since the President held 
his epochal press conference in which he declared that Britain 
was America’s first line of defence and must be lent American 
arms without any thought of cash payment, but, nevertheless, 
the debate, both in Congress and throughout the country, 
had often appeared to be one between those who believed 
in ‘‘ peace at any price’’ and those who believed in “ war 
under no circumstances.”’ Between the two positions there 
was on the surface little to choose. For if the United States 
proclaimed in advance that the first consideration would 
always be to keep out of war, her ability to aid Britain was 
narrowly limited. 

Even ex-Ambassador William Bullitt, who had watched 
the Germans enter his beloved Paris, and who had been the 
foremost advocate of all-out aid for Britain, told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: “‘ We are determined not to be 
drawn into this war. We leave out of the discussion, therefore, 
the policy of going to war, although we know that the most 
certain way to insure against the risk of British defeat would 
be for us to go to war. We set two limits on our support of 
Great Britain. First, we will not declare war; second, we 
will not ourselves initiate military or naval hostilities.” The 
determination “not to be drawn into this war’’ gradually 
changed as the debate on the Lending Bill proceeded into a 
recognition that if a choice had to be made between getting 
drawn into war and ceasing aid to Britain, then, for America’s 
sake and for the sake of future generations of Americans, 
the choice would be war rather than an end of aid. The best 
way to keep out of war, the course which would involve least 
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risk of war, was to see that Britain was strong enough to keep 
the Axis Powers at a distance. The best course after that 
to assure American defence was, if Britain seemed likely to 
fall, to come to her assistance. This second possibility, 
however, is one which most Americans do not as yet like to 
face squarely. But only a short time ago no American liked 
to admit that Britain was fighting his battle; she might be 
fighting for her own existence and for the safety of her Empire, 
but the war was still ‘‘ Europe’s war,” and its outcome would 
make little difference to the United States, though her 
emotional sympathies were with England. 

It became difficult last autumn to maintain that the war 
was a European war. After the signature of the Three-Power 
Axis agreement between Japan, Italy and Germany, war 
threats became world-wide. An invasion of England, a 
threat to Gibraltar, a threat to the Suez from the Balkan 
Peninsula, and a threat to the Dutch East Indies and Singapore, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia were all involved. The Japanese 
threat to the Dutch East Indies and Singapore was as much 
a threat to the United States as to the British Dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand. It meant that her supplies 
of tin, rubber, tungsten and other essential commodities 
would be jeopardised. A revival of similar Axis threats to 
the Iberian Balkan and Malay Peninsulas in February, while 
the Senate was debating the Lease-Lend Bill, called attention 
once again to the world-wide nature of the war and refuted 
with hard facts the theories propounded by the isolationists 
that nothing but one of Europe’s interminable boundary 
disputes was taking place. 

The Lease-Lend Bill was passed owing to an upsurging of 
sentiment for Britain, of which the hard core was a realisation 
that the consequences of British defeat would be disastrous 
for the United States. Mr. Bullitt’s summary of the position 
in his statement to the House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
brief enough to quote. “It is entirely certain that the ship- 
building facilities in the hands of the totalitarian dictators 
would be at least four times as great as our shipbuilding 
facilities, and what we had planned to be a two-ocean navy 
would turn out to be a one-ocean navy after all.... A 
Japanese iron ring round Asia and Australasia and a German 
iron ring round Africa and Europe, including Great Britain 
and Ireland, would cut us off from trade with so great a portion 
of the earth that we—in a mutilated stump of the Western 
Hemisphere—would be thrown into economic disorder. . . . 
And we should have to try to support with our crippled 
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economic system armaments colossal enough to resist the 
whole world.” 

American economic policy after the war, as Secretary Hull 
has frequently declared, will be based on the principles of his 
trade agreement programme, that is to say, unrestricted, 
unregulated trade between independent nations. It may not 
be possible to pass immediately from war-time control to 
this type of trade, but it will be the ultimate goal of American 
policy. A minority group in the New Deal have always 
objected to the Secretary’s trade policy. They hope to find 
support among the Left Wing theorists of the British Labour 
Party. They have even, with complete disregard for the 
embarrassment it might cause the gentlemen in question, 
proclaimed the appointment of Mr. John Winant as Ambas- 
sador and of Mr. Benjamin Cohen as his legal adviser to bea 
triumph for their point of view. A backstairs intrigue took 
place, in which the leading figures were Mr. Harold Laski in 
England and Mr. Justice Frankfurter in Washington, according 
to this view, in order that the two minority elements which 
they represent could work in harmony and against the 
economic views of the majority represented by Secretary Hull 
and Mr. Churchill. It is perfectly true that Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter does not observe that aloofness from political 
strife which is often felt to be appropriate for the Courts, 
and by so doing has set aside any ambitions he may have had 
of succeeding Mr. Charles Evans Hughes as Chief Justice 
of the United States. But the suggestion that the new 
American Ambassador would in effect be accredited by an 
American minority to a British minority is one which President 
Roosevelt condemned, chiding those reporters who had given 
it currency at one of his Press conferences. The new American 
Ambassador represents the whole United States to the whole 
of Great Britain. 


The passage of the Bill for aiding the democracies, the 
President’s radio speech denouncing the Axis and promising 
American aid till victory was achieved, and the passage by 
overwhelming Congressional majorities of the $7,000,000,000 
appropriation Bill will be ancient history by the time these 
words are in print. 

Though these events mark a fundamental change in 
American policy the tenor of life in the United States before 
and after seemed much the same. No great upheaval has 
taken place in the American social structure or in the American 
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mental outlook. The war effort, which the President promised 
would continue and increase till victory was won, has so far 
only affected a minority of the population. The ‘ Draft ’’ has 
disrupted families and changed many plans ; war orders have 
turned sleepy communities into boom towns, but, on the 
whole, life goes on as before, and it is with a sense of surprise 
that the housewife, for example, learns she may soon have to 
buy an enamel saucepan instead of aluminium because of 
defence needs. Yet the new American position towards the 
war means that the period of normalcy has disappeared. 
Passage of the Lease-Lend Bill was proof that normal methods 
of trade had proved or were felt to be inadequate. The 
traditional mechanism of international trade under which 
goods and services were exchanged for goods and services, 
or if the exchange was not a balanced one credits were built 
up to be turned into goods and services some other day, has 
temporarily been abandoned. 

Before the war grave weaknesses had developed in this 
traditional system, weaknesses not inherent in the system 
itself but due to Government intervention. Governments 
increased tariffs, imposed exchange restrictions and quotas 
and controls. A valiant effort was being made by the United 
States just before war broke out to reduce these governmental 
obstacles to the free flow of trade by means of a series of 
reciprocal trade agreements. This effort was carried forward 
into the war period itself and Britain’s war-time restrictions 
which seemed in neutral Washington to be reversing a hopeful 
trend were resented, while every expression by competent 
British spokesmen that when war was over the Government 
controls and regulations and general interference with trade 
would be removed was welcomed. But as time passed it became 
evident that even the United States could no longer conduct 
trade under peace-time conditions with countries which were 
on a war-time footing. The very fact of war created artificial 
needs and diverted trade into abnormal channels. The 
Neutrality Act (a piece of Government interference with 
trade) prevented credits from being granted and added to the 
difficulties. 

Once before a similar artificial condition had existed. 
Britain had drawn vast quantities of war-time goods from the 
United States and built up credits since an equivalent quantity 
of goods was not sent back. These war-time credits were 
segregated and known as war debts. Their repayment was 
pledged, though such a pledge was a ridiculous pledge to make 
and an impossible pledge to keep. Its fulfilment did not 
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depend on Britain’s willingness to pay, but on America’s 
willingness to receive, and America, instead of being willing 
to receive, raised her post-war tariffs on two separate occasions, 
The general American public, however, did not see things in 
this light. They concentrated on the fact that a debt was 
owed and had not been repaid. The war debts were a constant 
source of irritation and suspicion and a constant handicap to 
Anglo-American goodwill and co-operation during the twenty- 
year truce between Germany’s two attempts at world 
domination. 

The old war debts could not be fitted into the traditional 
system of international trade. History is now repeating 
itself, but with this difference. Owing to the passage of the 
Lease-Lend Bill the war goods which Britain is receiving in 
excess of normal trade are no longer being counted as a cash 
credit held by the United States in England, but as an obliga- 
tion of England’s to send goods back to the United States, 
This plan not only gets rid of the conception of interest but 
removes the onus for any post-war breakdown of the scheme 
from British shoulders. If the United States is prepared to 
take back goods she can have them. If the United States 
in response to pressure from American industrial workers 
and producers refuses to accept the goods, Britain will not 
have repudiated a debt; the United States will have 
repudiated a payment. 

There is another consideration. After the last war 
Europeans thought of the war debts as part of the common 
war effort in which men and money had alike been sacrificed. 
You could not assess the blood which had been spent on any 
financial balance sheet so no more should you assess the money. 
Americans thought of the war as something which the United 
States had helped other nations win, not as a mutual victory, 
and those other nations ungratefully were refusing to pay for 
the aid received. 

Now, in the Lease-Lend Bill, the justifying purpose is 
clearly expressed as the defence of the United States. Those 
countries are to be helped whose defence is vital to American 
security. They are being helped because if they were not 
fighting the Axis Powers the United States would in all 
probability have to fight them. Thus after the war the ques- 
tion of repayment will be presented in an entirely different 
emotional background. The isolationists have seen this more 
clearly than anyone else. They have denounced the thesis 
of the supporters of the Lease-Lend Bill that Britain and 
Greece and China were really fighting America’s battles 
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because if it were really true that their survival was vital 
for the United States, then the United States should by all 
logic go even further than the Lease-Lend Bill. America, 
it seemed to them, was prepared to use certain other countries 
as her bodyguard. She was, as Senator Clark phrased it 
during the debate, “ hiring mercenaries’ just as George III 
hired the Hessians, but with this difference; President 
Roosevelt’s Hessians were expected to pay back the wages 
they had received. 

Ten minutes or so after he had signed the Lease-Lend Bill 
the President held a Press Conference at which the question 
of repayment was raised and a series of questions asked on 
the “‘ book-keeping ”’ side of the transaction. The President 
showed his impatience at these questions and plainly intimated 
that they did not interest him. The immediate problem was 
to get the goods to England, to lend the fire hose, not haggle 
over payment for the loan while the fire was raging in the 
neighbour’s house. 

But there is a good deal of the old Coolidge, “‘ They hired 
the money, didn’t they ?”’ attitude in existence still, not so 
much among the general public as among the mugwump 
element in the Government, the superior intelligences of the 
Commerce and Treasury Departments and of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

A prominent official of the latter body summed up the 
position of Britain after the passage of the Lease-Lend Bill 
with the remark, ‘‘ It means that everything Britain owns 
outside the British Empire belongs to us.’’ He was reflecting 
a common mugwump view. The European War, according 
to the mugwumps, has provided the United States with a 
heaven-sent opportunity to take over British property 
wherever it may be found but particularly in Latin America. 
The mugwumps disapproved (secretly, because many of them 
are New Dealers) of the Lease-Lend Bill which passed this 
opportunity by. Since its passage they have been telling the 
American public (to its great indifference) that it will be 
lukewarm about sending Britain armaments unless a vast 
liquidation of British property takes place. 

Many high officials feel that if the United States took over 
British investments held abroad, difficulties would be created 
in the establishment of normal trade after the war which had 
been built up round these investments. The exhaustion of 
credits in the United States before war goods were obtained 
on what amounted to a barter basis was one thing; taking 
title to direct investments abroad something quite different. 
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As well as wanting to get their hands on British-owned 
property, such as Argentine railways and Venezuelan oilfields, 
the mugwumps would not be averse to a little territorial 
expansion. Britain might at least give up Honduras or 
Guiana to the United States as part-payment for the arms 
she is to receive, they suggest. 

If you corner a mugwump on the general topic of future 
peace terms one of the things he is most insistent upon is that 
there must be no territory taken from defeated Germany ; 
taking other people’s territory is Imperialism. It was that 
which caused the Versailles Treaty to fail and brought about 
the present war. Thus the mugwump takes the position 
that the vanquished should suffer no territorial losses but that 
the victors should. 

The eventual defeat of the Axis is now taken for granted 
in the United States, and the President, in the radio address 
which he made shortly after the signature of the Lease-Lend 
Bill, looked beyond victory and asserted that the United 
States ‘‘ must continue to play its great part in the period of 
world reconstruction.’’ President Wilson outlined his peace 
aims in fourteen points. President Roosevelt spoke (as he 
had before) of the ‘‘ four freedoms ’’—freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. These are conceptions which are not easily translated 
into political terms. Freedom of speech does not exist in 
any Dictator State ; freedom of worship in very few. Free- 
dom from want, if material needs only are considered, has 
been achieved by some dictators, but not freedom from fear. 
From the international point of view freedom from want is 
interpreted in the United States as meaning unrestricted trade 
in accordance with the principles of the Hull trade agreements 
policy, and freedom from fear as a return to the principles of 
the Kellogg Pact which renounces the use of force as an 
instrument of national policy. 

The President’s four freedoms are intended to be signposts 
rather than blue prints. But there are, nevertheless, many 
blue prints for a post-war order being peddled around. The 
best known is that of Mr. Clarence Streit, a former New York 
Times correspondent at Geneva, who believes in a Federal 
Union between the British Empire and the United States as 
the first step to a World Federation. It would be tragic if 
the United States lapsed back into isolationism instead of 
helping to shoulder the post-war burdens. But by insisting 
on mapping out so minutely the precise road that should be 
followed to attain this goal the Federal Unionists are probably 
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doing the cause of Anglo-American co-operation as much harm 
as good. Federal Union looks too much like a trick to entice 
the United States back into the British Empire, thus undoing 
the work of the founding fathers, to have much popular appeal. 
The instinctive distrust aroused by such a scheme may also 
rouse distrust for all ideas of post-war co-operation. Looking 
back over the twenty years between the two German wars it 
should be obvious to any European that even a moderate 
amount of American co-operation would have profoundly 
modified their course. It would be better to strive for half 
a loaf rather than risk losing the whole. 

The two successful modern examples of nations working 
together in harmony are the British Empire and the Union 
of Pan-American Republics. Neither of them are based on 
the Federal idea. Before the last war Federal Union for the 
British Empire, ‘‘ Imperial Federation,’’ as it was called, 
had many advocates, but the actual development was in an 
entirely different direction. Federal Union for the American 
Republics has never been suggested. 

The compositon of these two international groups might 
be studied by all those who are interested in the kind of 
post-war co-operation America might accept. The strength 
of the American commonwealth of nations has grown since 
the last war because of the recognition by all member nations 
of the absolute independence and sovereignty of each of them 
and the knowledge that no coercion of any kind will be used 
to further the policy of any one. Similarly, in the Pan- 
British union, the independence of the constituent States 
has not led to disruption, as some feared. In both cases the 
association is voluntary and flexible. 

The British group of nations have a common background 
of ideas, hopes, and history, of which the Crown is the living 
symbol. They have also a similar political structure, the 
parliamentary system. The American republics havea similar 
history in that all were formerly dependent upon a European 
mother country from which they broke away. All have a 
similar political structure based upon the American consti- 
tutional model. They have, moreover, adopted a common 
code of international behaviour. The British nations also 
follow this code though they have never incorporated its 
principles into documentary form. 

The Declaration of Lima, adopted in 1938, contained the 
statement, ‘‘ The peoples of America have achieved spiritual 
unity through the similarity of their Republican institutions, 
their unshakable will for peace, their profound sentiment for 
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humanity and tolerance and through their absolute adherence 
to the principles of international law, of the equal sovereignty 
of states, and of individual liberty without religious or racial 
prejudice.”’ 

Changing the phrase, ‘‘ peoples of America ”’ to “ peoples 
of the British Commonwealth ” and ‘“‘ Republican institutions” 
to “‘ Parliamentary institutions,” the declaration would stand 
for the Dominions of the British Empire, too. 

The British and American order might be contrasted with 
another group of nations, united by a common form of 
Government—Dictatorship, and following a similar code of 
misconduct. 

The American and British peoples have shown by their 
example that to secure co-operation among a group of nations 
you do not have to spear them on to some common axis or 
pen them into the concentration camp of a new order. They 
have likewise shown that the efficacy of a co-operative group 
does not depend upon a rigid prefabricated framework into 
which all nations which form part must be fitted. 

DENYS SMITH. 
Washington, 
March 27, 1941. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE WAR 


A GENERAL attempt to assess the war situation is no part 
of the function of these Notes, whose outlook is more restricted, 
and perhaps that should be a relief to the writer, for in the 
months of March and April the situation changed so often, 
and hopes and fears alternated so rapidly, that a steady 
appraisement became increasingly difficult. In lines neces- 
sarily written at the beginning of one month it has become 
harder and harder to write anything that will not appear 
hopelessly out-of-date by the beginning of the next. One 
thing is clear, that the war is entering a grimmer and more 
active stage, and although the “ Battle of the Atlantic ”’ is 
in the long run the more vital, the struggle is fierce and in 
North Africa compels more immediate attention. The 
Germans have announced that for the present they have 
postponed invasion of our island, and this announcement will 
no doubt make our forces redouble their watchfulness. The 
heavy air raids sustained by both sides at night make it 
clear, first, that there is as yet no effective defence against 
night-raiding and, secondly, that ours, made with ever- 
increasing weight and frequency, are not only distasteful to 
the Germans but unexpected. The chorus of howls elicited 
by our first attack on the centre of Berlin was interesting, for 
its burden was that it was “‘ infamous ”’ to attack a “ cultural 
centre.” German culture is a strange thing, and its most 
striking manifestations are to be seen in places far removed 
from the centre, in Warsaw, for example, or Belgrade, not to 
mention London, or Coventry and Clydebank. But the 
Germans have one-way minds, which is what makes them 
such disturbers of the world’s peace; they truly are capable 
of believing that the destruction of the Berlin Opera House, 
which even in peacetime would have been an errand of 
mercy, is an atrocity unparalleled by anything else in this war ! 
Of our own air raids in Scotland a fuller account follows 
below. It may now be divulged that we have emerged from 
a winter of quite unusual climatic severity. No weather may 
be reported for a fortnight or so after it has happened, and in 
one of our cold spells we usually had the pleasure of reading 
a fairly accurate account of it, thinly disguised as a graphic 
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description of our earlier hardships. Roads were blocked, 
villages were isolated, and trains were unbelievably late, 
“ The Flying Scotsman ”’ took nearly two whole days to do its 
journey. Edinburgh had its heaviest snowfall for about fifty 
years, and at one time there were 14 inches of snow in the 
city. At the tail-end of one of these storms the King and 
Queen paid one of their welcome visits to Scotland, and after 
inspecting work in progress on Clydeside spent a day in 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. One of their duties was 
to inspect civil defence workers in Parliament Square, but 
owing to the unfavourable weather the inspection took place 
in Parliament Hall itself. Not for the first time the observer 
was struck above all with the freshness of the interest which 
their Majesties displayed in many things, which must by now 
be painfully familiar, but at least on this occasion they had 
a picturesque change of surroundings. A less welcome visitor 
has been the Home Secretary, who visited Clydebank and 
compared it to Waterloo. It should be observed that the 
words “‘ less welcome ”’ refer not in the least to Mr. Morrison’s 
person or record, but to the circumstance that a Scot finds 
something a little indecent in a Home Secretary’s being 
allowed to open his mouth in Scotland at all, even if he is 
masquerading under the alias of ‘“‘ Minister of Home Security.” 


BLITZ OVER CLYDESIDE 


Since these notes last appeared Scotland has had its first 
serious experiences of air raids. On two nights in succession 
Glasgow was heavily bombed, with considerable damage 
chiefly in residential areas and a large number of casualties. 
Lord Reith, whose especial study to-day is air raid damage 
and its repairs at some future date, revisited his native city 
and stated that “‘ this is worse than anything I have seen in 
any part of the country.’’ The people of Glasgow stood up to 
their ordeal well, and the civil defence services proved their 
worth. It can safely be said that the damage to war objectives 
was not commensurate with the extent of the raid, and in 
particular the damage to ships and shipyards was nothing like 
what the Germans exultantly described. By a use of language 
singularly unhappy for even one of our official departments, 
the first announcement described the casualties as “ serious 
but not heavy,’’ meaning apparently that no one below the 
rank of town councillor was hit. The announcement made 
some days later gave the figures of 500 killed and 800 seriously 
injured. It soon became clear that this was an underestimate, 
due not to any desire to deceive, but to insufficient informe 
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tion, gathered in a blitzed area by people unaccustomed to 
such conditions. Mr. Go-to-it (but only after 25 years) 
Morrison had to don the white sheet and admit that 1,100 was 
the number of killed. This was unfortunate, for it gave Mr. 
McGovern and other opponents of our war effort an oppor- 
tunity of taxing the Government with ‘‘ deceiving the people,” 
but it is well to compare the full information which we receive 
on such matters with the total black-out in which the Germans 
and Italians are kept by their respective Governments. It is 
clear that neither side has devised, or appears likely to devise, 
any notably efficient protection against night raiding. It is 
equally clear, whatever the defeatists may say, that our raids 
on Germany are more effective against military objectives 
than theirs on Britain, having regard always to relative 
strengths in bombers, for our men are more skilful night- 
navigators and stick more pertinaciously to their objectives. 
In the long run our Government’s attitude to the whole 
problem should prove sounder than that of the Nazis, with all 
their knowledge of crowd psychology. Our Government said 
in effect: ‘‘ All you people in cities are going to get hell 
knocked out of you. God help you! Wecan’t.” The Nazis 
said to their flock: “‘ Such is the might of the Luftwaffe and 
so matchless are our defences that no foreign plane will ever 
dare to put its nose into our good German air. God help it if 
it does!’’ Given an equal amount of bombing, which 
population is more likely to be resentful ? 

While these grim events were in progress on Clydeside the 
citizens of Edinburgh spent two nights of alarums and 
excursions, but experienced nothing worse. In view of what 
has happened elsewhere, it is odd to remember the early 
months of the war when Edinburgh did see a little of the 
flying swastika before it had been seen in other parts of the 
country. Edinburgh visitors to London were asked if it was 
true that the city had been largely evacuated, and Baron 
Haw-haw stated that its population had taken to the hills. 
Naturally anything one says is liable at any time to rude 
revision, but up to the time of writing our docks, our railways 
and our whisky, which are supposed to represent the sum 
total of our military objectives, remained unmolested. On 
the nights of the raids on Glasgow, Edinburgh was used 
apparently as a direction-post for points west. A few 
incendiaries were dropped and quickly extinguished. All 
night the drone of far-away engines was heard, and, rather 
nearer at hand, bangs and thumps and thuds, and, very 
oddly, the stutter of machine guns. When raiders are flying 
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five miles overhead, the use of machine guns as defensive 
weapons is not immediately apparent to the lay mind. It 
recalls too much the rifle fire directed from Edinburgh Castle 
at the Zeppelin 25 years ago, and even that had a sporting 
chance. Damage in Edinburgh was confined on the recent 
occasion to windows broken by spent bullets, dud Archies, 
and what are strangely called “‘ shrapnel splinters.’’ Another 
odd feature of such nights cannot fail to strike the attentive 
mind, and that is the relative burdens borne in them by 
civilian and soldier. All night, A.R.P. wardens tramped their 
beats, Home Guards stood ready for the worst, fire watchers 
shivered on roofs and in doorways, and civil defence personnel 
fussed at telephones and over maps, while the soldiers went to 
bed at the usual time and tore off nine hours’ sleep. It isa 
queer war. 


POLITICS AND THE WAR 


In Parliament before the war Mr. Churchill was the most 
effective protagonist of anti-socialism, indeed about the only 
one. Adversity makes strange bedfellows, and in order to 
get on with the war without being stabbed from behind the 
Prime Minister has necessarily allied himself with those men 
whom he delighted to smite hip and thigh in the bad old days 
of party politics. But besides being Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill is leader of the Conservative Party, and it must 
have required all his courage to address recently the Central 
Council of the National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations. Luckily for himself he had great news to 
announce about Jugo-Slavia, and was able to skate lightly 
over the undoubted political manceuvring of his “ loyal 
comrades ’’ in other parties. He did, however, indicate that 
it was natural to entertain a feeling of impatience with those 
who indulge in reckless promises of a fuller, richer life for all 
at the end of the present hostilities. Mr. Churchill is not 
altogether guiltless in some of his own pious prognostications, 
but he is cautious in comparison with his colleagues. Mr. 
Bevin, who still exalts in the title of “‘ revolutionary socialist,” 
speaks as though everyone, except the rich, would be much 
better off after the war. This comports strangely with the 
other slogan of “ Sacrifices for All.”’ The plain fact is that 
no one will be better off, and that life will be harder and 
poorer for all, including the many millions who so far have 
not experienced any material hardship, because their wages 
have been raised to meet, and in many cases considerably 
more than meet, the increased cost of living. With the 
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property-owning class extinguished, with the investing class 
destroyed, and with industry strangled by Government 
control, where is the fuller, richer life to come from ? It would 
be interesting if Mr. J. B. Priestley, for example, would come 
down from the clouds and work out a few details. The 
political game is still played in Scotland. We have a new 
Secretary of State who regards the war primarily as a heaven- 
sent opportunity to force his native land into the Socialist 
straightjacket, and an opportunity for proselytism is never 
wasted by him. Mr. Johnston’s first utterance after taking 
office was one which never should have been made. Amid 
much flourish of self-blown trumpets, he announced that, true 
to his principles, he did not intend to take his salary as Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. He intended this to be looked 
upon as the actual sacrifice of {5,000 a year for the cause, but 
it would be interesting to learn exactly how much this noble 
“gesture ’’ cost. He would, of course, if he took his salary, 
receive less than £2,000 after his Treasury colleague had 
raked the taxes off him, and he would not be entitled to draw 
the {600 a year which he now receives, virtually tax free, as 
a member of Parliament. He will, of course, be able to charge 
many of his expenses to the taxpayer, and, although he is 
presumably no longer general manager of the City of Glasgow 
Friendly Society, it is difficult to see why it would not be 
more virtuous for Mr. Johnston to draw his salary and invest 
his unwanted thousands in Defence Bonds. His Socialist 
confréres on the Glasgow Town Council have been wrestling 
too with the fundamentals of their creed. Before the war 
Glasgow Corporation, blessed with a Socialist majority, 
refused training facilities for citizen soldiers, and banned 
0.T.C.’s in schools under their control. Now after eighteen 
months of the war, the Education Committee of Glasgow Cor- 
poration has refused to lift the ban on these O.T.C.’s. (Inci- 
dentally, the Government’s decision to knock the O. out of 
0.T.C.’s is surely the world’s prize example of snobisme 
a rebours.) This shows what humbug is the often-heard 
pledge to defend the foundations of democracy and constitu- 
tional government by every possible means. Even Lord 
Provost Sir Patrick Dollan, ex-republican and ex-pacifist, who 
dressed himself in khaki to receive the honour of knighthood 
from the King, did not approve of this decision, which was 
reached after a vote “on party lines.” He observed that if 
the Socialist majority in London could agree to grant O.T.C. 
facilities for boys there without undermining the fundamental 
principles of Socialism, then those who were opposing the 
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change in Glasgow would have to give some other explanation 
of their attitude. If Sir Patrick wants to see the fundamental 
principles of Socialism in operation he has only to go to 
enslaved Europe and see the National Socialists at work, or 
to Russia, where the fundamentals have been in unlimited 
operation for 23 years. These gentlemen and others like them 
would do well to study the profound truth succinctly stated 
by Mr. Arnold Lunn: “ If Blimp were not, at the moment, 
defending Blurb, Blurb would soon be deprived of his oppor- 
tunity to attack Blimp.” 


Not GuiILty MEN 


‘“‘ Happy are the nations which have no history,” but it is 
none the less regrettable that, apart from Mr. Maxton, the only 
Scottish members of Parliament whose names are known 
south of Berwick are Captain Manle Ramsay and Mr. Robert 
Boothby. While the member for South Midlothian and 
Peebles is still languishing, untried, in Brixton Prison, a 
somewhat artificial agitation has been organised among his 
constituents to complain of their “ disfranchisement.’’ Oddly 
enough it is not the Unionists, who for nearly a year have been 
missing one of their flock, that are indignant, but the Socialists. 
One might be disposed to admire the Socialists for their fair- 
minded endeavour to replace an inactive Unionist by an 
active one, were it not perfectly plain what the game is. A 
move has been initiated on “ non-party ”’ lines to organise a 
petition to the Prime Minister to ask for legislation allowing 
the constituency “‘to have direct representation in Parlia- 
ment,’ meaning thereby to have the seat declared vacant and 
to proceed to an election in defiance of the “ party truce.” 
The meeting which inaugurated this stirring democratic 
movement was summoned by the Midlothian Trades Council, 
and it was addressed by Socialist representatives of various 
town councils. The non-party aspect of the proceedings was 
emphasised by an orator from Loanhead, who asked indig- 
nantly if under the party truce those people who had evidently 
no interest whether their member was in jail or Timbuctoo 
were to be allowed to sit idly by while this petition was being 
prepared, and then have the right to nominate a successor 
to Captain Manle Ramsay. He thought the petition should 
be framed in such a way that if it were successful they could 
have an election. Miss Clara Boothe, in her penetrating 
book on Europe in the spring of 1940, attributes the downfall 
of France largely to the way in which people who should have 
been riveting their attention on the war were instead still 
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playing the political game. There seems to be a danger of 
some of our local partisans finding themselves in the same 
galley with the men who ruined France. As for poor Mr. 
Boothby, he strives so hard to keep out of the limelight, but 
somehow he always happens to be just where the limelight 
falls. He made a speech to his association declaring that he 
could not yet tell them the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, which seems very likely, and invited a vote of 
confidence. This was accorded to him by the hard-headed East 
Aberdonians, who by 38 votes to 6 thanked their honourable 
member for his services and concurred with his decision to 
stay in Parliament “ until such time as he can make a full 
statement.”’ But trouble was waiting outside the room. Mr. 
Boothby has apparently been engaged in writing an Apologia 
pro Vita Sua, the first few volumes of which he proposes$to 
deposit with his chairman, in case he is blown-up (physically 
this time), and he could not resist telling the waiting pressmen 
that it contained information which he had been unable to 
divulge to the Select Committee of the House which dealt with 
his case. The immediate sequel was that Mr. Boothby was 
required to be in his place at the next meeting of the House of 
Commons, to explain his apparent contempt of their Com- 
mittee. This he did, explaining that of course he intended 
to provide the chairman of the Committee with a copy of his 
magnum opus, and apologising for any offence of which he 
might have been guilty. The Prime Minister curtly moved 
that the whole matter might be allowed to drop, and dropped 
it accordingly was. Mr. Boothby has also announced that he 
is considering some work which he could do in the national 
interest ‘‘ without interfering with his duties as a member of 
Parliament.’ In this decision he is fortified by at least 38 
supporters in a constituency of 35,000. 


TAIL-PIECE 


During a recent German visit to Scotland a number of 
bombs was dropped on some upland country. Officers sent to 
find out how many bombs had fallen, and of what kind, were 
unable to extract any information from the farmer, who 
referred them eventually to the shepherd on the hill. They 
found him equally uncommunicative, but at length, on being 
satisfied of their bona fides, he admitted that bombs had fallen 
where he had been, “ juist a’ roond aboot.’”’ ‘And had you 
any dugout ?”’ they inquired. ‘“ I had twa dugs oot,” he said, 
“but they’re nae guid for bombs, ye ken.” 

THEAGES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOMO NEANDERTHALENSIS 
To THE EpIToR oF The National Review 


DEAR S1R,—In the current issue of your review there 
appears an article entitled ‘‘ From Homo Neanderthalensis 
to Homo Teutonicus.’”’ Whether the present German popula- 
tion carries any Neanderthaloid ‘ blood’’ I have no more 
means than your contributor of deciding. As, however, the 
article is scientifically misleading, and contains a number of 
statements for which there is no factual evidence whatever, 
I should be grateful if you would allow me to make a number 
of comments. I think this is all the more necessary as your 
contributor appears to quote ethnological opinion for the 
basis of his remarks. 

1. As far as we can judge from fossilised remains, the 
Neandertaler types did not precede Homo sapiens type 
of man. 

2. There is no evidence whatever to suggest that ‘‘ moral ” 
qualities can be correlated with physical characteristics. 

3. We have utterly no knowledge of the “ moral” 
or even. psychological characteristics of Homo 
Neanderthalensis. 

4. There is no evidence whatever that moral traits can 
be bred either “in ”’ or “ out.” 

5. Aryan and Teutonic are linguistic and not racial terms. 

6. Though the German people (presumably in the sense 
of the inhabitants of the Reich) are racially very 
heterogeneous, both historical and physical evidence 
suggest that their affinities are shared, racially speaking, 
by many other peoples in Europe, including the 
inhabitants of these islands. 

University Museum, Yours, etc., 
Cambridge. K. L. LItTTLe, 


WAR LOANS: NEW METHODS SUGGESTED 
To THE EpIToR oF The National Review 

S1r,—By 1942 our war bill may be £15,000,000,000, so it 
concerns everyone of us to know how this colossal sum is to 
be provided. 

There are two Government Loans, 3 per cent. and 23 per 
cent., now available without limit, but indications exist that 
if our financial efforts to produce £5,000,000,000 per annum 
are to keep pace with our war efforts it would be desirable to 
offer concurrently other avenues of loan subscription suited 
to the varying requirements of investors. 

With this object in view I have prepared and submitted 
to the Treasury a plan to issue Bonds which would carry with 
it enormous savings of interest for the State and at the same 
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time bring many advantages to investors which they would 
not be slow to recognise. Here are some of the details. 

Proposal No.1. If we assume the Government borrowing 
rate to be 3 per cent., then by issuing a loan for £2,000,000,000 
at 2 per cent. repayable five years after peace by drawings 
over a period of forty years, the actual saving of 1 per cent. 
interest would be £800,000,000 less whatever sum the Treasury 
might decide to pay by way of premiums on redemption to 
compensate for the low rate of interest. An average premium 
of 6 per cent. would only require £120,000,000, and every 
Bond would receive a premium varying from 2 to Io per cent. 
The saving to the Treasury would be further increased if 
such Bonds were accepted for estate duties, as the premiums 
on redemption would accrue to them—such a condition would 
greatly help to attract subscriptions. 

Proposal No. 2. In order to meet objections which might 
be taken on any grounds to Bonds with variable premiums, 
the proposed loan could be issued with fixed premiums 
increasing every five years during the currency of the loan, 
viz., for the first five years 3 per cent. and rising by 1 per cent. 
every succeeding period till the last five years, when Io per 
cent. would be payable. These premiums are low, averaging 
6 per cent., and could be even increased to 12 per cent. and 
still save interest amounting to {560,000,000 for the Treasury. 

I would like you to contrast these proposals with the 
Government issue of 4 per cent. Victory Bonds in 1917 at 
15 per cent. discount repayable by annual drawings at par 
(equal to 17 per cent. premium) which will involve a total 
loss to the Treasury of £46,000,000 when the last Bond is 
paid off in 1976. The saving of 2 per cent. interest on this 
loan would exceed £360,000,000. 

There is a marked change in the attitude of both Parliament 
and the nation to Bonds of this nature, which are in no way 
speculative, and for which parliamentary authority already 
exists through the 4 per cent. Victory Bonds with premiums 
of 17? percent. My proposals are equally suitable for Colonial 
finances and I have sent them to every Governor-General 
of the Dominions—hundreds of letters have reached me 
commending their novelty and suitability for use in this 
emergency, and you will be helping greatly by making them 
known through your columns. The saving of £800,000,000 
(or 40 per cent. of every Government Issue) is surely worthy 
of the highest effort, and may, indeed, hasten the advent of 
victory. The New Zealand Government has just issued a 
War Loan without any interest for the first five years and 
thereafter at 2} per cent. 

The Manor of Sutton, I am, 
near Guildford. HoraTivus BonaR STUART. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


FREDERICK FOERSTER 
A GREAT CHRISTIAN WRITER 


OnE of the severest and most implacable and courageous 
adversaries of Prusso-German militarism was and is the 
former professor of philosophy and pedagogics at Munich 
University, Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster. He has always seen 
through that dangerous barbarism, and he has therefore been 
living in exile for many years. What does it mean to sucha 
man to be reproached of high treason by such traitors as now 
rule Germany ? 

“All my roots still lie in the humanely and universally- 
minded Germany of the classical period,’’ he once confessed, 
After the Great War he wrote the first account of his great 
struggle, the book My Combat Against Muiulitaristic and 
Nationalistic Germany. This book had been preceded by 
another less personal one, World Politics and World Conscience, 
in which he drew with passionate love of truth the picture he 
saw so Clearly. In it he describes the questions of might and 
right, politics and warfare, politics and morals, and the 
relation of the Kaiser’s Germany to these fundamental 
questions ; in it he censures the ignominious attitude of the 
German intellectuals during the war which he calls one of the 
most unpleasant manifestations of the neo-German “ spirit.” 
In 1937 his very comprehensive and profound book appeared, 
Europe and the German Question, which shows all aspects of 
this sinister problem, and was meant as a warning to the 
world. And both before and after this year he wrote articles 
in The National Review on this subject. 

Professor Foerster accuses the German people of having 
turned away from the whole spirit of its millennial history and 
from the virtues of its individual character; with having 
given up its vocation, and, under Prussian leadership, of 
having declined from high thinking to barrack-room mental 
standards. Foerster fixes the beginning of the degeneration 
of the German spirit as early as 1866, the time of the rise of 
Bismarck’s activity, and he shows us this development with 
exactitude in all its details. As a professor he was able to 
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watch the growth of German youth in the decisive years of 
the new century, and he saw how militarism was becoming an 
obsession with the German people. Their spiritual high- 
tension sought an outlet in the national and political sphere, 
and grew towards materialism and State-cult—that worst of 
all horrors. 

Foerster held German philosophy fully responsible for the 

total absence of spiritual strength among Germans who 
cultivate the neo-German glorification of war, who intoxicate 
themselves with an unreserved belief in violence, and have 
only derisive laughter for the law of nations. The desire to 
imitate the centralised French national state, the envy of 
English world-power, the might-glorification of German 
economy and Prussian tradition of the military state led to 
the war of 1914. 
‘ In National Socialism Foerster sees an increase of German 
vices to monstrous dimensions. It did not take him long to 
recognise that the barbarism which falsifies all values would 
lead to the greatest political world-conflict ; he saw that 
Hitlerism would lead the German people to abandon all 
reason, all truth and all right, and he said: ‘‘ The German 
people will not be able to become reconciled to Europe 
without having first become reconciled to truth.” 

This man is a great humanist and a devout Christian. It 
is his Christian conscience which has made him fight against 
his fatherland. Before and after the war he was a beloved 
and highly esteemed professor, an explorer and a teacher of 
the delicate things of the spirit. By a number of educational 
books he had made himself a name which ranks second to 
none. His three books Youth-Instruction, Life-Lore and Life- 
Conduct, written in the decade before 1914, are closely con- 
nected. They deal with the problems of youth, and are 
destined for young people, as well as for parents, teachers and 
priests. He tells us of the great and small problems of moral 
life, as they present themselves day after day in the life of the 
young: about self-knowledge and self-control. He speaks of 
sincerity, responsibility, development of personality, of the 
sense of work, of goodness, patience, order, fidelity and 
humility. He talks of the relations of parents to children, of 
young men to girls, of teachers to pupils ; of the emancipation 
of women, as well as of social life, ethical pedagogics, religion 
and morals. Of all this Foerster speaks with the authority of 
a born teacher, and his insight enables him to find a path 
midway between freedom and duty, and to preach a piety 
which is not aloof from the requirements of modern life, and 
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yet one that shows the dangers of a merely intellectual 
education. Foerster is as devoted to conservative culture as 
to progress. This makes his books intensely sympathetic. 

Closely connected with the subjects-of these books is one 
written in the same period, namely, School and Character, 
which rejects the extreme tendencies of certain modem 
teaching and stresses the importance of reverence in education, 
Foerster does not believe in co-education. He thinks that 
each of the sexes has to find itself before it is able to educate 
the other. This book dwells on the value of freedom and of 
the necessity of the cultivation of self-esteem. He speaks, too, 
of the relation of the individual to the mass, of comradeship 
and friendship, of the question of school and society and of 
the problems of sexual pedagogics. To the last question he 
devoted a book which appeared in English under the title of 
Marriage and the Sex-Problem. The preface in this work 
discusses the fundamental question of anarchy and authority, 
and deals with the difficulties of the development of the 
character in a materialistic culture and amidst the growing 
disintegration of ethical tradition. Foerster writes here of 
the influence of monogamy and of the role of religion in the 
problems of sexual ethics. The problems of neurosis, education 
of the will-power, and sexual pedagogics fill each a whole 
chapter. At the end Foerster says: ‘‘ The turning away from 
an abstract intellectual culture the return to religion is the 
only way to wholesomeness in life.’’ 

Foerster’s Christ and Human Life is an expression of 
piety. In this book he applies the doctrines of Christianity 
to different problems of modern life. Another book of funda- 
mental significance is Authority and Freedom. It discusses 
the question of the development of the personality and 
whether this development is reconcilable with authority; 
he answers this question by saying that devotion to a higher 
truth raises all personality. Who does not know true authority 
is easily dazzled by shooting-stars. Genuine culture must be 
rooted in reverence. Intellectual conscience comes from the 
moral conscience. The recognition of the limits to the under- 
standing of religious problems comes from intellectual scrupu- 
lousness. Turning to the question of religious and State 
authority, Foerster thinks that it is necessary to have an 
institution, independent of the State, for the safeguarding of 
moral and religious ideals, that merely political moral- 
pedagogics are not equal to the task of true cultural education. 

With the far-reaching questions of ethics in politics 
Foerster deals in the book Political Ethics and Political Peda- 
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gogics. ‘* Real citizenship,” he says, “ means cultivating true 
community with people who think differently, and who have 
different aims,’ He finds this in England, he does not find it 
in Germany. The best political education he declares to be 
the strengthening of the personal character against the pres- 
sure of the majorities, against the tyranny of corporative 
egotism, against the intoxication of political passion. He also 
analyses the ethics of Government and condemns Machiavel- 
lism. Seeking a reconciliation between the will of the masses 
and the cultural tradition represented by a ruling class, he 
examines the occasions for conflict between State-interest and 
conscience and the relations between religion and State. The 
Christian, he says, is obliged to give the world of Cesar help 
from the world of Christ ; he must not believe that it is his 
duty to join the collective blindness; State deification is 
desertion of the living religion. 

The German question, declares Foerster, is not solvable in 
a national-political way ; it can only be solved in connection 
with Europe, because the European necessities reach deeply 
into the German body as a sign of its former federative 
conceptions. Of the disastrous mentality of the present 
Germanism he has spoken. 

J. LESSER. 


THE BATTLE IN THE FAR EAST 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE WITH THE Dictators. By O. M. Green. 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) Mr. Green has written an informative, 
understanding and timely book. For many years editor of 
the North China Daily News and now Reuter’s Far East 
Correspondent, his qualifications include long residence and 
responsible work in China, as well as first-hand knowledge of 
Japan. His subject is wider and his analysis more profound 
than the somewhat catchy title suggests. Mr. Green is really 
concerned with the structure and ethos of Chinese and 
Japanese life, particularly during (say) the last 30 years ; 
with the forces underlying, and the changes effected by, the 
clash of the two great Far Eastern Societies ; with the course 
of the major political and military events since that fatal 
eighteenth day of September, 1931, when the Manchukuo 
affair began—to broaden six years later into what the present 
tulers of the Japanese Empire euphemistically term the China 
“incident”; with the prospects of China in her present 
struggle; and with the contribution which the ancient 
civilisation and contemporary experience of the great Chinese 
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people can make to our war-wracked and storm-tossed world. 

A fascinating picture emerges from Mr. Green’s pages, 
During the past 30 years China has faced one of the great 
challenges of her long history. She has met that challenge 
with overflowing vitality and dauntless courage. The old 
China of the last days of the Manchu dynasty was a decaying 
and apparently moribund society. The new China under 
General Chiang Kai-shek is united, resolute, determined, 
nominally democratic, pulsating with life. Japan, on the 
other hand, after a spell of apparent liberalism during the 
nineteen-twenties, has set her face even more stubbornly in 
the direction of military dictatorship of a type classical in 
Japanese history; and under the prolonged strain of un- 
successful war is plunging constantly deeper into the morass 
of impoverishment, militarism and tyranny. 

The causes of these tragically contrasting developments 
lie too deep in the attitude towards life and the history of 
China and Japan respectively to be examined at length here. 
What has happened in both countries largely results from the 
impact of Western ideas and industrialism upon the two 
societies. The very different responses which Japan and China 
have made to their respective contacts with the West result, 
however, from initial differences of outlook and tradition. 
The position of the Emperor in Japan has tended to elevate 
the military spirit of an essentially feudal caste. In China a 
parallel belief in the divine attributes of the Emperor—by very 
name the ‘‘ Son of Heaven ’’—was tempered in practice. If 
the Son of Heaven behaved badly, not only would he be 
criticised by men holding the classical (and dangerous) office 
of Censor; but in extreme cases his shortcomings were held 
to rob him of his divinity—and the errant mortal would then 
be punished for his sins and wrong-doings by loss of his throne, 
and sometimes of his life. 

To adapt the /atssez-faire, well articulated social structure 
of Chinese life to modern conditions has been no easy task. 
Among the deepest and most difficult problems in that 
adaptation is the imposition by the community of adequate 
control over the vastly increased material power which con- 
temporary technology and methods of organisation place at 
the disposal of certain individuals. The present war witnesses 
only too bitterly to the tragic failure of the Germans to solve 
this problem. For many years, indeed, it seemed as if no 
Chinese solution was in prospect. The heady wine of Western 
ideas led to the destruction of many age-old customs and 
well-proved standards of Chinese life, but for a long time set 
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nothing new and strong in their place. The disintegration of 
governmental authority led to decades of provincial anarchy. 
Military rulers—the so-called Tuchuns—governed their own 
areas Well or ill according to individual temperament and local 
circumstances. No situation could be apparently better 
suited to the expansionist dreams of Japanese imperialism, 
or would ostensibly offer an easier victory for the methods of 
divide, absorb and rule which would-be conquerors have 
employed since the dawn of history. 

But the Japanese—and largely the West also—reckoned 
without their hosts. The deep, essential civilisation which 
characterises China has been slow in sifting the false from the 
true and the good from the bad among the new-fangled 
notions brought back from the West. The Japanese attack 
aided and accelerated the process of digestion. Japan’s 
onslaught—and even more the wanton, brutal cruelty of her 
air-raids and her troops in places like Nanking—unified China 
as she has not been unified for centuries. The Chinese found 
that they could fight. The Chinese soldier learnt that he 
was a better man in the field than his Japanese opponent. In 
General Chiang Kai-shek the hour found a national leader of 
some stature and quality. Internal differences within China 
have been lessened, if not finally, at all events sufficiently for 
the purposes of war. A new development of the Western 
provinces has been put in hand and largely executed. China 
now faces a war-weary Japan confident not merely that she 
can no longer be defeated but also that ultimate victory— 
which means driving the Japanese from China’s soil—will be 
hers. 

Such, in broadest outline, is the fascinating and inspiring 
tale Mr. Green has to tell. He tells it well by virtue of sound 
construction, judicious selection and clear writing. His 
personal knowledge of many of the eminent men and women 
China has thrown up in her trial enables Mr. Green to cloth 
the bare bones of events and ideas with the flesh of the many 
striking Chinese men and women who contributed to make 
and create them. He is not hostile to Japan ; on the contrary, 
he writes with remarkable firmness and understanding of the 
problems which Japan—as distinct from Japanese imperialism 
—faces. He is highly critical of much of the deplorable record 
of British policy and official dealings with China during the 
past decade. The notably frank and friendly foreword which 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi (until last month Chinese Ambassador in 
London, and now Foreign Minister of the Chungking Govern- 
ment) contributes to this volume shows the esteem with which 
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his Chinese friends regard Mr. Green and his book. Their 
approbation is indeed merited ; for this volume both pays 
deserved tribute to what one of the world’s great peoples 
have achieved during years of supreme challenge and trial, 
and helps as well to lay foundations for the understanding and 
collaboration between Britain and China which (it may be 
hoped) the post-war world will further after the Dictators, 
Western and Eastern, have been successfully overthrown. 


A GREAT IMPERIALIST 


THE LIFE oF SiR Percy Cox. By Philip Graves. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) Sir Percy Cox was a great administrator 
and diplomat whose main work lay in India, Somaliland, 
Arabia, Iraq, and Persia. He was born in 1864, and he died 
of heart failure in an English hunting field in 1937. A 
monumental tablet erected in the Anglican Church of Baghdad 
summarises the last stages of his distinguished career thus :— 


“ Political Agent and Consul at Muscat, 1899-1904. 
Resident and Consul-General, Persian Gulf, 1904-1914. 
Chief Political Officer Mesopotamian Expeditionary 

Force, 1914-1918. 

_ His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Teheran, 1918—1920. 

First High Commissioner in Iraq, 1920-1923.” 


The admirable biography before us from the practised pen 
of Mr. Philip Graves gives a detailed account of Sir Percy’s 
performance of his duties in these important and onerous 
offices. It is an inspiring story brilliantly told, for Mr. Graves 
knew not only the man whose work he describes, but also the 
regions wherein he toiled and the leading politicians with 
whom he had to deal. 

He tells also the tale of Sir Percy’s rise to the position of 
eminence which he occupied when at the age of thirty-five 
he was appointed to the Muscat Consulship. It is a tale of 
advancement due not at all to any advantages of rank or 
wealth, but to sheer hard work and superb efficiency. The 
late Sir Arnold Wilson, who for a dozen years was closely 
associated with him, pays in a fascinating ‘‘ foreword” a 
noble tribute to the sterling qualities that marked his friend 
and chief. He speaks of his flawless honesty and sincerity ; 
his single-mindedness and consistency ; his infinite capacity 
for taking pains ; the fulness and accuracy of his knowledge ; 
his gift for the acquisition of oriental languages ; his interest 
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in the peoples among whom he was called upon to live and the 
lands wherein he moved. Comparing him with T. E. 
Lawrence, with whom he was for a time associated, he describes 
the one as a passing meteor, but the other, Sir Percy, as a 
fixed star. Even now in Iraq his name, in the form 
“ Cokkus ”’ is one to conjure with. 

To most readers this book will come as a revelation. 
For, although the supremely valuable work of Sir Percy Cox 
was well known to his superiors, and rightly appreciated 
by them—as witness his five knighthoods—it was and is 
unfamiliar to the general public. Sir Percy never sought the 
limelight, and he was singularly reserved and silent concerning 
the important affairs with which he was occupied. It is clear 
however, from Mr. Graves’s narrative, that he played a major 
part in securing British ascendancy in the Persian Gulf, and 
in creating a State of Iraq friendly to the Empire. Of the 
fine and beneficent imperialism displayed by this noble 
master of men no Briton need be ashamed. 


THE TANK 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TANK: A Record of Royal Naval Air 
Service Caterpillar Experiments. By Rear-Admiral Sir Murray 
Sueter, C.B., M.P. (Hutchinson, 15s.) This volume is in 
effect a second and revised edition of Rear-Admiral Sueter’s 
history of the important contribution which the Royal Naval 
Air Service made to the development of the tank during the 
Great War of 1914-18, together with supplementary material 
on tanks, their recent use in warfare, anti-tank devices and 
cognate subjects. The latter material is carried through the 
Spanish War, the Polish, Finnish and Norwegian campaigns, 
the Battle of France, and the capture of Sidi Barrani at the 
opening of General Sir Archibald Wavell’s magnificent Libyan 
campaign in December, 1940. This part of the book is on 
quite a different footing from the larger historical part. As 
regards recent history, Rear-Admiral Sueter writes as a 
student and observer; as regards the contribution of the 
R.N.A.S. to the development of tanks, he writes with the 
first-hand authority of the officer with executive responsibility 
for the work done. This is not the place to review the 
intricate and contentious history of the origin of the tank. 
After the war of 1914-18 a Royal Commission investigated 
this subject. Whatever the merits or demerits of its con- 
clusions, the evidence adduced by Rear-Admiral Sueter, and 
strongly supported by many documents, certainly appears 
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prima facie to show that less than justice was done to the 
contribution of the R.N.A.S. to the essential pioneer work, 

The real interest of this volume at the present time does 
not lie, however, in the material it brings to an old, difficult 
and controversial debate. Its importance in the middle of 
this, the greatest and most terrible war in the nation’s history, 
centres rather in its lessons about the conception and growth 
of new instruments of warfare. Rear-Admiral Sueter worked 
on submarines and aircraft before he turned his attention to 
armoured cars and tanks. There was thus, so to speak, a 
cross-fertilisation of ideas. A similar cross-fertilisation must 
often be necessary and rarely attainable by specialists. The 
practical warning amid our present problems is obvious, 
Again, Rear-Admiral Sueter is plainly a man of enthusiasm, 
energy, enterprise, and ingenuity ; and one moreover who 
picked good subordinates and inspired them with his own 
vision and faith. Such men often—perhaps usually—run 
their heads against hidebound authority. The progressive. 
minded who read this book will therefore see how important 
are tenacity, doggedness, and the utmost integrity of character 
in the difficult situations which can then arise. And authority, 
too, may perhaps remember and be warned by this experience, 
It certainly ought to be warned by it. Finally, this book 
exemplifies one method by which inventions advance from 
conception to reality. Here is no general, comprehensive, 
a priort analysis which leads in the end to concrete results, 
Here rather are men of action, faced with practical problems, 
and proceeding step by step to hammer out empirical solutions 
in the light of their experience. Neither the general nor the 
empirical method possesses in itself any intrinsic superiority. 
But the empirical method is par excellence British. 


NARVIK 


WITH THE FoREIGN LEGION AT NARVIK. By Capitaine Pierre 
O. Lapie. Translated by A. Merryn. Illustrated. (John 
Murray, 5s.) THE FIGHT FOR NARVIK. Text by Karol 
Zbyszewski. Drawings by Josef Natanson. (Lindsay Drun- 
mond, 5s.) April 29 to June 6, 1940. How long ago is that? 
The name of Narvik has, for some time, been thrown into the 
past. It is only illumined by the glow of brave naval deeds 
and it is overcast by the foreboding that posterity may 
condemn the ill-starred expedition. Reading a book about 
Narvik is rather like opening an old illustrated paper describing 
something of remote interest which yet has not found its place 
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in history. What makes these two books interesting is that 
they describe the reactions of observant and intelligent 
soldiers of two nationalities who took part in the expedition 
of whose exploits the British public has never heard. 

How many people realise that a half-brigade of the French 
Foreign Legion actually captured Narvik and claim that they 
could have driven the beaten Germans into Sweden but for 
their recall? This is as little known as the fact that an 
organised Polish force also fought alongside our troops. 
Capitaine Lapie presents no formal narrative, but he uses, for 
our edification, a note-book containing jottings on things as 
they occurred and men as they came within his vision. These 
men of the Legion on leaving Norway, returned to Brest only 
to find that the French Army no longer existed, and after an 
effort to stem the German advance in Brittany, they made 
their way to England whence they sailed in August for Dakar 
and the Cameroons as the Foreign Legion Brigade of Free 
Frenchmen under General de Gaulle. 


“On Sept. 23rd they were at Dakar and had a great 
welcome when they arrived at Yaunde in the Cameroons. 
Here a parade was held in honour of General de Gaulle, 
and in the evening the town was lit up with lamps 
improvised out of gourds. Later they conquered Gaboon 
and were the first to land at Libreville the capital, where 
they celebrated Armistice Day. No doubt in days to 
come they will add fresh pages of glory to their history.” 


Capitaine Lapie is the son of the Rector of the Sorbonne, 
a journalist and barrister and a Member of the French Parlia- 
ment. He is an ardent supporter of the British Alliance and 
served as Liaison Officer with our armies in France. Since 
joining General de Gaulle he has been appointed Governor of 
Chad—the youngest Governor ever appointed, even in 
Equatorial Africa. There is a Foreword by P. C. Wren which 
the public will enjoy reading—but it seems a pity that he 
should have attributed to the Legion the battle-cry ‘‘ Vive la 
Mort!” That surely belongs to another story—or is it just 
a misprint ? 

The Fight for Narvik does not pretend to give an historic 
account of the campaign, but it records it from an unusual 
angle: that of the Polish Mountain Brigade. The passionate 
anger of the Poles at their country’s invasion by the Germans ; 
the escape of thousands to France to offer resistance to the 
common enemy ; the choice of Polish troops to sail with the 
British and French in the defence of invaded Norway ; the 
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heroic fighting and ultimate success in the capture of Narvik 
and the shock and bitter disappointment of the subsequent 
abandonment of that port, are all given in the series of vivid 
impressions by these two young artists. 

Throughout the book the spirit of resistance shines clear 
and there is a poignant reminder, on pp. 13 and 14, of the 
homesickness of those who live and fight in strange lands far 
from their own stricken country. We in this country, whom 
they here address, hope that these men will live to share our 
triumph as they have shared our disasters. 

The drawings by Josef Natanson are primitives expressed 
with force in black and white that belongs properly to rough 
wood-cut or line-cut. This confusion in technique gives in 
some of the drawings inconclusive results, especially when 
large-scale landscape impressions are attempted. Mr. Natan- 
son’s “‘ Map of Narvik ”’ is the best example of his experiment, 
and he is also to be congratulated on the quiet simplicity of 
the drawing ‘‘ A Front Line Outpost.” 


ITALY AND HER EMPIRE 


ITALY IN AFRICA. By Christopher Hollis. (Hamish Hamilton, 
tos. 6d.) INstpE ITALy. By C. M. Franzero. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Hollis has brought together certain 
useful material about the history of Italy’s colonial activity 
in Africa. He writes as a firm believer in the merits of Italian 
rule as an instrument beneficial to the African peoples—and 
especially to the Abyssinians—whom Italy at various times 
since the last decades of the nineteenth century has absorbed 
or conquered. In a preface written in February 1941—when 
General Wavell’s Libyan campaign was in full swing and the 
East African campaign was getting under way—Mr. Hollis 
states his point of view about Abyssinia. 


“ Without any particular illusions about Italian rule 
there [he observes], I judge it nevertheless to be a great 
misfortune for the Abyssinians that that rule is co: 
lapsing. Their best hope of happiness lay in its firm 
establishment, at any rate for some considerable time.” 


By no means everyone will agree with Mr. Hollis ; but what: 
ever may be said about this opinion—and much can certainly 
be said on both sides—Mr. Hollis does play fair with his 
readers by staking out his opinions so firmly at the outset 0 
his book. It is useful, too, to be reminded by him of the part 
that Anglo-French colonial rivalry played in the early days 
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of Italian colonisation in leading Britain to encourage Italian 
colonial activity. Mr. Hollis’ volume contains two maps of 
Cyrenaica and East Africa (reproduced from the Observer) ; 
but the lack of an index is regrettable, even in these days 
when costs of book production are high and rising. 

Signor Franzero, after some years of opposition abroad, 
became reconciled to the Fascist régime during the heydey 
of Mussolini’s rule and accepted the post of London corre- 
spondent of the Giornale d’Italia, the organ of which Signor 
Gayda (commonly—but on Signor Franzero’s showing wrongly 
—supposed to be Il Duce’s mouthpiece) is the principal 
leader writer. Signor Franzero throws many interesting 
sidelights on various little known and seamy sides of Fascist 
life and policy. He emphasises the venality and corruption of 
much of Fascist politics. He describes the discontent pro- 
duced among the hard-working and independent North 
Italians by the deliberate policy of importing many provincial 
leaders and other important officials from the very different 
South. He underlines the military and economic weakness of 
Italy. He discusses the curious economic negotiations— 
“curious ’’ is indeed a very mild word—which after the out- 
break of war in September, 1939, went on for a time in London 
between British authorities and Italian interests. He gives a 
useful example of German bribery of the Italian Press. He 
illustrates the essentially anti-German attitude of the Italians 
and their sense of outrage at deliberate and callous German 
cruelty by the horror voiced at a showing of the notorious 
“ Baptism of Fire ”’ film by an official of the Resto del Carlino 
of Bologna, an official Fascist Party organ. A good deal of 
Signor Franzero’s book has already been published in the Daily 
Telegraph. Even though caution must be exercised in judging 
their value, there are many other interesting facts (if few of 
major importance) in what is here published for the first time. 


GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT 


KinG GEORGE V. A Personal Memoir. By John Gore. 
(Murray, 18s.) Mr. Gore has performed a work of piety with 
infinite tact and skill. At the request of the present King 
and the Queen-Mother he has written the life of the man, 
King George V. He has touched upon the great events that 
marked the years 1865-1936 only in so far as they served to 
reveal the character of the subject of this biography. Mr. 
Gore’s sources of information have been primarily the King’s 
own Diary, the documents contained in the family archives, 
and the personal reminiscences of the members of the royal 
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household. But he has supplemented these from the vast 
literature of the period under review, in particular the lives 
and letters of Queen Victoria and King Edward VII. 

Mr. Gore has been well advised to adopt a strict chrono- 
logical arrangement of his narrative. It enables the reader 
to follow naturally and easily the remarkable development of 
the King’s character and abilities. Departure from this 
method, in favour of the topical method, ruined Sir Sidney 
Lee’s Life of King Edward VII. 

Two features especially distinguished King George V 
when in 1910 he ascended the throne. First, since he was 
twenty-seven years of age before he became heir-apparent, and 
since as a sailor he had passed through, every grade of service, 
he was personally acquainted with the common man as few of 
his predecessors had been; secondly, in the course of his 
naval career he had visited every part of the British Empire 
and had met most of its leading statesmen. He did not possess 
King Edward’s knowledge of Europe, but he knew his own 
dominions immeasurably better than either his father or his 
grandmother. 

From Mr. Gore’s lucid and fascinating narrative we see 
how perfectly King George played the part of a constitutional 
monarch in a crowned democracy—far better, indeed, than 
any one of his predecessors. We see, for example, how he 
could on occasion intervene effectively and beneficently at 
times of crisis and deadlock, such as the House of Lords’ crisis 
in 1910, the Irish deadlock in 1914 and again in 1921, and 
above all in the economic blizzard that brought down the 
Labour Government in 1931. 

What, however, stands out most prominently from Mr. 
Gore’s impressive story is the fine character of King George. 
He was profoundly humble : he described himself as “‘ a very 
ordinary fellow.” But he was marked by a supreme devotion 
to duty, by intrepid courage, by perfect integrity, by un- 
failing diligence in business, by homeliness and kindliness, 
and yet by a dignity that came from a constant consciousness 
of the greatness of his office and the magnitude of his responsi- 
bilities. 

The three rulers whose reigns filled the century 1837-1936 
each exalted the monarchy whose reputation had sunk low 
under George III and his two sons. Queen Victoria made the 
monarchy respectable and won the profound reverence of her 
subjects ; King Edward VII gained a wide popularity ; King 
George V gained the deep affection and the undying love of 
his people. 
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HAIRBREADTH HAPPENINGS 


I was Lucky TO EscaPE. 12 Short Stories of Refugee and 
Wartime Escapes. (Lindsay Drummond, 8s. 6d.) If you like 
descriptions of past horrors and wish to envisage yourself 
suddenly involved in unexpected conditions of extreme 
physical danger and would like to paint for yourself a picture 
of what you would or would not do in such circumstances ; 
if you enjoy hearing again and again how many people were 
blown to bits or only mutilated ; if, in short, you like horrors 
dished up from a long since cold Press and can gloat on them 
with satisfaction, this is the book for you. Here are 12 stories 
all already familiar to the public, dealing with personal escape 
from the Gestapo, Nazi oppression, Nazi invasion, fighting by 
sea and land, with all the stress laid on personal sufferings. 
This is not to decry the courage of the narrators, but there 
seems little object in thus getting together a picture gallery 
of horrors without even a word of explanation as to how the 
horrors came about. No. 8 in the book, Through the 
German Lines, by Margaret Juta, is a brilliant exception. It is 
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the story of the escape of three ambulance drivers through the 
German lines in the Battle of France. In contrast to the other 
random reminiscences Miss Juta begins at the beginning, says 
what she set out to do, describes what she and her companions 
did and when she has finished—she stops. It would spoil her 
story to tell it here or to quote passages in her delightful style, 
but it is to be hoped that she may have many more exploits 
to recount with no less happy endings, and that she may 
enrich the reading public by something more than the record 
of an episode in an apparently full life. 

In the whole, the book is only Io per cent. solid and 90 per 
cent. water. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. By Alfred Neumann. Trans. 
lated by Countess Nora Wydenbruck. (Hutchinson, ros. 6d.) 


EMPLOYMENT AND EQUILIBRIUM. By A. C. Pigou. (Mac. 
millan, 16s.) 


THE BIG SEA. By Langston Hughes. The story of an adventurous 
and sometimes dangerous life. (Hutchinson, ros. 6d.) 


ADVISORY BODIES. A study of their uses in relation to Central 
Government, 1919-1939. A research undertaken by the Oxford University 
Politics Research Group under the Chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter, 
(Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 


LIQUID VICTORY. By Stephen Graham. A survey of the Petrol 
and Oil Supplies of the World. (Hutchinson, Is.) 


THE GERMAN MENTALITY. By Verrina. (Allen and Unwin, ros. 6d.) 


INQUEST. A Coroner looks back. By S. Ingleby Oddie. (Hutchinson 
16s.) 


MY FIRST CRIME. By G. Macé, former Chief of the Sareté. Translated, 
from the French by Philip A. Wilkins. (Hutchinson, ros. 6d.) 


ENGLAND’S HOUR. By Vera Brittain. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


DEEDS THAT HELD THE EMPIRE BY AIR. By L. E. O. Charlton. 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


THE GERMAN FIFTH COLUMN IN POLAND. (Published by 
Hutchinson for the Polish Ministry of Information, 2s. 6d.) 


THE GENEVA RACKET (1920-1939). Secret History of International 
Intrigues at Geneva. By Robert Dell. (Hale, 18s.) 


HOMAGE TO HYMEN. An Anthology for the Affianced and Married. 
By H. Yaffe. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


THE FOURTH QUARTER: JUNE 26TH TO SEPTEMBER 20TH, 
1940. By Philip P. Graves. (Hutchinson, gs. 6d.) 
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